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A GREAT DEAL 


of unnecessary talk is indulged in by alarmists 
and ‘‘bears” in buying advertising space. Both 
of these classes are wrong. The country is all 
right, and good mediums always command fair 
rates—cheap stuff is as worthless in advertising 
as in all things. If you want 


STREET CAR 
ADVERTISING 


at fair, honest rates, with service approached 
by none, address 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


About to take up housekeeping consider 
the local paper as one of their necessary expenses. 

Some of them are forced to figure pretty close, 
but a subscription to the home weekly is always 
included. They must have it, for they must know 
what is going on in the town. It is indispensable 
to them. 

Which all means that the 1,600 local family 
papers comprising the Atlantic Coast Lists are 
necessary to, and in fact the only means whereby, 
advertisers can practically and thoroughly reach the 
country people in the New England, Middle and 
Southern States. 

One order, one electro does the business. 
Catalogue for the asking. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 Leonard St., New York. 
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THE LARGEST MAIL ORDER BUSI- 
NESS IN AMERICA. 
‘By Miller Purvis. 

At the request of the editor of 
PRINTERS’ INK I called on Mr, Chas. 
R. Thorne, who manages the advertis- 
ing for Montgomery Ward & Co., of 
Chicago, who conduct the largest mail 
order business in America and probably 
in the world, for some information con- 
cerning the methods of his firm. The 
conversation ran something like this: 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Thorne ?” 

‘* How do you do, sir. Let me see, 
your name is-—ah?’’ 

‘* Purvis.” 

‘* Yes, I knew you used to be with 
our paper, but it was so long ago that 
I couldn't recall your name. How do 
you do ?” 

‘‘T’m all right, and have called to 
interview you.”’ 

‘* What do you want to know ?” 

‘* Anything about your business that 
would be interesting to the people who 
read PRINTERS’ INK.” 

‘*T don’t believe I want to talk for 
PRINTERS’ INK. You see I don’t care 
about giving away the secrets of our 
business.”’ 

‘** But it can’t hurt youtodo so. You 
are at the head of the procession, and 
will have no trouble about keeping 
there.” 

‘*That’s true enough, but mail order 
firms are springing up in imitation of 
us, and every customer they get is a 
possible customer for us if we do not 
have him already.” 

‘* But I have already said in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK that you are the biggest firm 
in the business and some details will 
not injure you.”’ 

“*T guess I won't talk about that. 
Where have you been since I saw you 
last ?” 

This was the way in which Mr. 
Thorne gave me the ‘‘ marble heart,’’ 
but es I had at one time been indirectly 





in their employ, getting the position, 
by the way, through an ad in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, | was not discouraged when 
I left. Going down stairs I procured 
a catalogue and came away. 

The firm of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., consisting of A. Montgomery 
Ward and Charles R. Thorne, was 
founded in 1872 as a grange supply 
house. They did not confine their 
operations to grangers, however, sell- 
ing to any one who gave them an order 
at the regular price. The business 
began in a small room over on the 
North Side of Chicago, and by good 
business methods and persistent adver- 
tising it has grown from nothing to its 
present proportions. The business is 
now on Michigan avenue, fronting the 
new temporary post-office, and occupies 
No. 111, 112, 113, :14, 115 and 116; 
the building is eight stories high, and 
last Sunday’s 77z6une announced that 
the firm had leased a lot adjoining for 
fifty years and would build on it to ac- 
commodate their increasing trade. 

This firm does an exclusively out-of- 
town mail order business, and will not 
sell to city customers at any price, 
though country customers who happen 
in town are welcomed, and their orders 
are filed and forwarded if large or de- 
livered in person if small. 

For several years this firm adver- 
tised very extensively, and agricultural 
papers got the main share of their con- 
tracts. They never advertised the 
goods they had to sell except on rare 
occasions, but always advertised their 
catalogue and asked people to send for 
it, relying on this to sell their goods. 

Something like a dozen years ago 
they concluded to establish a house 
organ in which to advertise, and for 
this purpose took hold of the newly- 
founded Farmers’ Voice, of this city, 
and formed a stock company to publish 
it. The paper was capitalized at $25,- 
000, with almost all of the stock in the 
hands of members of the firm. The 
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principal employees of the firm were 
given stock and a salary, usually ten 
dollars’ worth of stock a week, besides 
a liberal salary. [n this paper they ad- 
vertised their goods, using a page every 
week, and for several years 16 pages 
once a month, in which they quoted 
the latest prices in their grocery de- 
partment. For three or four years they 
did not publish the grocery list in the 
Farmers’ Voice, as there was trouble 
with the post-office about it, I am told. 
Presumably the paper was not a pay- 
ing venture, as it has lately been sold, 
though they still use a page a week in 
it, this probably being one of the con- 
siderations of the purchase. 

The catalogue issued by this firm 
has grown in size until the number now 
before me weighs 2% pounds. It is 
sent free to all applicants who send 15 
cents in stamps to partly pay the post- 
age or express charges. It has a litho- 
graphed cover in colors, the design 
being a mail train under full speed. It 
is called the ‘‘Catalogue and Buyers’ 
Guide,” and at the bottom is the 
legend, ‘‘Our only salesman.”’ Its 
serial number is 59. The catalogue 
contains 684 pages, each page being 
8x11 inches. Beginning with num- 
ber one, each article is numbered 
through the list, and the last number in 
the catalogue is 83,130. As the num- 
bers do not always run consecutively, 
this represents more articles than are 
in the book, but the number must be in 
excess of 50,000, as frequently a num- 
ber of articles are grouped under one 
serial number, as in the case of books, 
all the books by oneauthor being under 
the same number. In the catalogue is 
an order sheet, an envelope with the 
firm’s address on it, and the monthly 
grocery list of 16 pages, with four 13- 
em columns of 12 inches each to the 
page. This enormous catalogue is is- 
sued each spring and fall, each edition 
requiring 1,250,000 pounds of paper 
on which to print it. There are not a 
dozen pages in the whole catalogue that 
have not from five to more than 20 il- 
lustrations, and a large number of these 
must be made new each time the cata- 
logue is issued, so it will easily be seen 
that it is no small task to make it up 
each time, and this occupies the prin- 
cipal share of the time of Chas. H. 
Thorne. 

From a business handling only staple 
articles that are usually found in a 
general store twenty-five departments 
have sprung up as follows: Dress 
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goods and staple dry goods; wall paper 
and carpets; notions; millinery, gloves, 
ribbons, hair goods, including every- 
thing that may be grouped under this 
head ; books (the motto of this de- 
partment is: ‘‘If a book’s out it’s 
here’’); watches, clocks, diamonds, 
jewelry, silverware of all kinds and 
qualities ; pianos, organs, musical in- 
struments, sewing machines, optical 
instruments, photographic instruments 
and supplies, picture frames, jewel and 
toilet case, perfumes and extracts ; 
hosiery, children’s hoods, bonnets and 
cloaks ; hardware, including roofing 
materials, sanitary appliances, stoves 
and refrigerators, etc., the size of the 
department requiring nearly one hun- 
dred pages in the catalogue. Depart- 
ment No. 13 is crockery, glassware, 
bicycles, baby carriages, trunks and 
valises, dairy supplies, wooden and 
fiber ware, to which pages 517 to 573 
of the catalogue are devoted. Then 
follow the other departments—sport- 
ing goods; boots, shoes and rubbers ; 
harness and saddlery goods ; groceries ; 
drugs and medicines ; furniture ; vehi- 
cles, including agricultural implements, 
blacksmiths’ and carriage makers’ sup- 
plies ; barber departments devoted to 
barbers’ supplies, and the last one 
listed is the dressmaking department. 
These departments are all represented 
in the general catalogue, but some of 
them have also special catalogues, 
which are sent on application. 

A mere list of the departments does 
not give an adequate idea of the detail. 
Everything is so arranged that it may 
be located at once and the catalogue 
gives the most exact descriptions of 
the goods. For instance I open the 
catalogue at random and find it a page 
devoted toumbrellas. There are twelve 
illustrations in connection with the 
descriptive matter. The weight of 
umbrellas is given and it is explained 
that the style of the handles are not 
always exactly like the illustrations but 
that those shown are typical shapes. 
Then it is explained that 28-inch um- 
brellas are only 27 inches across and 
that the 26-inch measure is only 25 
inches really. After this follows the 
description, beginning with a ‘‘ good 
quality black satin umbrella, seven ribs, 
metal handle ; size 26 inches, each 65 
cents.” The next one isa gloria priced 
at 75 cents, and so on, each succeeding 
one being of better quality, until the 
last number, which is a ‘‘ ladies’ black 
taffeta silk umbrella, tight roll, steel 
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rod, white pearl hook handle, silver 
band, silk case with tassel, 8-rib par- 
agon frame, size 26, price $3.50.” 


These descriptions are typical of all ° 


in the catalogue. The minutest de- 
tails are given and the quality stated 
frankly and a price made according to 
the quality. The result is that the 
prospective customer is enabled to 
make his choice according to his cash 
and knows exactly what he is going to 
get. He is not told that an article is 
worth $4 but has been reduced to 65 
cents. He is plainly told that he is 
going to get good value for what he 
chooses to take, and when the article 
comes he is satisfied with it and the 
next time he orders he does so with 
full confidence. 

The catalogue before me is the work 
of an expert in that line. It is the 
work of a brainy young man who has 
studied catalogue making during his 
whole business experience and he has 
the faculty of picturing the article he 
is describing in a very plain way. The 
secret of its success is its exact truth- 
fulness, and this is what holds the 
half million customers who year after 
year buy goods of Montgomery Ward 
& Co. Mr. Thorne, as a catalogue com- 
piler, isa success and his way of making 
one is to exercise every care to elimi- 
nate everything in the nature of ex- 
aggeration. The only claim of this firm 
for patronage is based on the request 
in the catalogue: ‘‘If you see a saving 
buy of us.” 

It is probable that not every man 
can build up such a business as the one 
I have described, but several other mail 
order houses in Chicago have achieved 
notable success, and I believe that 
every one of them has found that hon- 
esty in every respect has been the foun- 
dation of prosperity. 

There has never been a time when 
the mail order business had a better 
chance to succeed than now. The 
people are looking for bargains and 
any house that can give them this and 
secure their confidence is on the high- 
way to success. 
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REDUCING EXPENSES. 


One of the most vitally important 
factors in the weathering of the present 
depressed times is the keeping of ex- 
penses down to the smallest possible 
fraction, consistent with a reasonable 
degree of progressiveness.—Grocery 
World. 


ADVERTISING UMBRELLAS. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CHAS, LE BIHAN, 
OF NEW YORK. 


A representative of PRINTERS’ INK 
called upon Charles Le Bihan, of um- 
brella fame, at his main store, No. 1 
Barclay street, New York City, the 
other day. It happened that Mr. Le 
Bihan was just reading a copy of the 
current issue of PRINTERS INK. ‘‘How 
do you like it ?”’ queried the reporter, 
pointing to the paper. ‘‘I can only 
say that I read it through from cover 
to cover, and have done so for the last 
four or five years,” Mr. Le Bihan re- 
plied. 

Upon being asked to talk of some 
of his advertising experiences he said : 
‘*T opened this store in 1888 asa cigar 
store without a cent of capital. I had 
to even borrow the money to pay my 
first month’s rent. At that time it was 
customary in many parts of the city 
for cigar stores to keep a few umbrellas 
on sale. One day it happened that a 
smart young salesman called on me 
and offered me special prices on a line 
of umbrellas that were far superior to 
those I had before purchased. In 
consequence I gave him an order that 
amounted to $384. The goods were 
delivered to me a short time after upon 
a rainy day. All of this jot was at 
once placed in my sbow window, and 
half of them were sold that same day. 
This decided me, and I at once made 
up my mind to be a leader in the trade. 
Accordingly I advertised my stock of 
cigars for sale, and cleared them all 
out within three months. I kept on 
buying and selling umbrellas for some 
months more, when the demand be- 
came so great, both for order work and 
repairs, that I decided to have a fac- 
tory of my own. At this time I also 
commenced to advertise extensively, 
and have continued to do so unremit- 
tingly. The results of my eight years’ 
work may be seen in my present busi- 
ness.” 

‘How about your advertising ?” the 
reporter asked. 

‘*T have always striven for complete 
originality in that direction,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘I attend personally to every 
detail, think out my own ideas, write 
My own announcements and make my 
own designs and drawings. I com- 
menced advertising simultaneously 
with mv going into the umbrella busi- 
ness, although, of course, upon a some- 
what small scale. My first effort was 
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in the line of small hand-bills or cir- 
culars. Of these I used over 500,000 
in six months. On rainy days I would 
make extra efforts and send men on all 
the nearby streets to distribute them. 
Oftentimes people would come wa!king 
into the store with my circulars in their 
hands. To this species of advertising 
I was often able to trace direct sales 
of from twenty to thirty umbrellas a 
day. Later on, about the early part 
of 1890, I found myself doing a splen- 
did business, and thought it safe and 
timely to increase my advertising ex- 
penditures. Among others, I signed 
a contract with the elevated railroad 
amounting to scme $6,000. I used 
the spaces next the door, and consider 
one sign there worth three anywhere 
else in the car.” 

**May I ask your object in using 
your picture in so many of your an- 
nouncements ?”” I queried. 

‘*Weil, the idea was to be a little 
different from other advertisers. In 
other words, to make my personality 
public. Itis true that other advertis- 
ers use their pictures, but then who 
ever saw Lydia Pinkham or W. L. 
Douglas, the shoeman? But in my 
case, people coming into my store rec- 
ognize me by my picture, and this in 
time builds up a close connection. 
Another thing that is always to be 
found in my announcements is the 
word ‘ Le Bihan,’ in a kind of heavy 
handwriting. In my car signs partic- 
ularly I have striven to leave a pleas- 
ant impression by having some little 
humorous dialogue or verse. One of 
these made a gcod deal of talk, and 
was as follows: 

ARRESTED. 

Judge—Officer, what is the charge against 
this man? 

Policeman—He was caught stealing a Le 
Bihan umbrella, your honor. 

Judge—Discharged ; the prisons would be 
too small to hold these offenders. 

‘“‘Of course the idea in this was 
very simple, but still it afforded a few 
moments’ entertainment to the reader 
and impressed my name more upon 
his memory than if it had been in 
great big type. 

‘IT was the one to introduce the 
phrase fim de siecle in America. It was 
eight years ago that I first used it in 
my announcements, and at that time 
not one in ten thousand —except he 
was a Frenchman—had ever heard it. 
Now of course it has become almost 
hackneyed by constant use. 

“My object has always been to 
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make a certain kind of connection be- 
tween the words ‘ umbrella’ and ‘ Le 
Bihan,’ and in order to do this I en 
deavor to arrange it so that wherever 
the special class of the public that I 
try to cater to goes, they will always 
see the two words in conjunction. 
Acting on this idea I used signs at the 
leading hotels for the benefit of the 
prosperous class of people who travel. 
Then, if they go out for a drive, they 
will also see my signs along the prin- 
cipal roads. To follow this special 
class up still further, I use the theater 
programmes as well, and so you see 
that in a very short time my name and * 
the word ‘umbrella’ becomes pretty 
closely connected in their minds. In 
addition to the foregoing, these tran- 
sients will also see my name in the 
cars, as they go about from one part of 
the city to the other. It is my object 
to make the word ‘Le Bihan’ express 
an umbrella, in the same way that the 
word ‘Dunlap’ is synonymous for a 
high-grade hat. It is true that Dunlap 
advertises in high-class mediums of 
general circulation, but then it should 
be borne in mind that he has stores all 
over the country, whereas I am only 
here in New York City. If I use a 
medium oi general circulation, with 
say fifty thousand circulation all over 
the country, I am really only getting 
the benefit of the three or four thou- 
sand copies sold right here in the city, 
although I am paying for the whole 
thing. 

‘*It is a curious fact that people are 
averse to buying umbrellas by mail. I 
have tried it persistently, but so far 
with but indifferent success. 

‘Tn all my advertisements and an- 
nouncements I make a special feature 
of Mile. Sara Bernhardt’s letter to 
me, complimenting me upon the pretty 
parasol made by me for her. This, 
of course, carries weight, and shows 
that my goods are just what I claim, 
jin de siecle, or, as you would say in 
English—up to date. P. W. Hart. 


a el 
HOW THE AVERAGE MAN FIG- 
URES 





Prof. Munyon netted nearly three 
hundred thousand dollars from the 
sale of his remedies for one year. He 
spent five hundred thousand in adver- 
tising them. The average man would 
figure that he ought to clear five hun- 
dred thousand and spend about three 
hundred thousand for advertising.— 
Newspaper West, 
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A GREAT ADVERTISING SCHEME. 


The /Journal-Examiner-Yellow-Fel- 
low-Transcontinental-Relay from San 
Francisco to New York, which started 
from San Francisco at 12 o’clock 
August 25th, besides being the most 
extensive test of the strength of a 
wheel and the stamina of man ever 
given, is also one of the greatest ad- 
vertising feats ever attempted. This 
relay race, which is promoted by the 
New York /ournal, San Francisco 
Examiner and E. C. Stearns & Co., 
of Syracuse, will be participated in by 
over 400 riders, each of whom will 
ride a Stearns bicycle. A solid gold 
tablet, inclosed in a silver packet, the 
whole worth over $200, was sent from 
the commandant of the army post at 
San Francisco to General Miles at 
Governor’s Island. The packet also 
contained a message which will be 
signed en route by the various govern- 
ors and also by Major McKinley and 
W. J. Bryan, the Democratic nominee 
for president. The government has 
also recognized the relay and advised 
postmasters of the principal cities along 
the route to stamp the packet with 
their official seal when received. The 
New York Journal and San Francisco 
Examiner are giving the relay great 
prominence in theircolumns. Besides 
this the Journal has issued a number 
of startling posters, which are being 
displayed upon bill-boards and along 
the line of the elevated. Two mam- 
moth bill-boards over 100 feet long 
have also been erected, and on these 
will be placed a map across which 
dummy figures will duly record the 
progress of the relay. E. C. Stearns 
& Co , whose wheels will be ridden in 
this test, say they have already received 
more advertising from this event than 
they could ever have bought with the 
expenditure of many thousands of dol- 
lars. They account for this from the 
fact that the relay will demonstrate the 
speed possibilities of the bicycle, and 
to this phase is due the interest which 
the government has taken in the test. 
The last rider is expected to land in 
New York within thirteen days after 
the start from San Francisco. Each 
rider in the relay will be presented by 
the promoters of the relay with a solid 
silver medal suitably engraved. 


+o 
AN AMBIGUOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 
Work Wantep—Man with wonden leg 
wants a position in a hotel or boarding-house. 
Willing to mash potatoes, etc., etc. 
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POLITICAL POSTERS. 


There is a possibility that the pres- 
ent popular poster may figure in poli- 
tics. It is now used to advertise 
everything from a variety show to a 
magazine, from patent medicines and 
beer to Sara Bernhardt, so it really 
seems as if there were a chance for 
‘*)’affiche” on the walls of the politi- 
cal arena. As yet the advance agents 
of the great parties have not adopted 
the idea, but an ambitious printer, who 
thinks he sees an opportunity in this 
line, has submitted a proof of a highly 
colored poster to the Republican con- 
gressional committee, setting forth in 
red, blue and maroon letters of the 
largest display type the claims of Major 
McKinley and the Republican party 
for the suffrage of the people. It has 
been suggested that the Republicans 
might use the Napoleon posters so 
plentiful during the past year, repre- 
senting Major McKinley astride of a 
‘*sound money” horse or leading the 
way across the Alps of adversity into 
the pleasant Italy of good times. On 
the other hand the Democrats might 
represent the Boy Orator of the Platte 
standing on the silver deck of a prairie 
schooner, ‘‘ whence all but he had 
fled,” or as an equestrian performing 
the perilous feat of riding two horses, 
Democracy and Populism, around the 
political arena. There is a wild-eyed 
Washington artist at work on these 
and other striking designs, and he 
promises to submit the drawings to the 
respective congressional committees 
within a few weeks.— Washington 
Post. 


a 
A GAUGE, 


One of the best ways of judging of 
an advertisement’s pulling power is 
to put yourself in the place of the 
prospective purchaser and gauge the 
effect of the advertisement upon your- 
self. If it produces in your mind a 
sort of desire to try the goods—a de- 
gree of curiosity about them, whetted 
by the manner of talking about them 
in the advertisement—then it is pretty 
fair to conclude that the advertisement 
ought to bring results, and vice versa. 
—Grocery World. 


ae 
A SMART BOY. 
School Marm—Now, Willie, give us your 
definition of what an advertiser is. 
Willie—An advertiser is—an advertiser is 
aman who has something good to sell and 
intends to sell it. 
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H. L. PITTOCK, 


MANAGER AND TREASURER 


H. W. SCOTT, 


EDITOR 








THE OREGONIAN'S BUILDING 
FINEST NEWSPAPER BUILDING 
WEST OF CHICAGO 


THE 


OREGONIAN 


is the ONE paper of GENERAL CIRCULATION 
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POPULATION. 


PORTLAND (official - - 81,342 


PORTLAND'S SUBURBS - 17,800 Ee -¢C JON ES 
STATE, outside of Portland, 
approx . ‘ - 275,000 


IN CHARGE OF ADVERTISING 


WASHINGTON - . . 375,000 THE S. C. BECKWITH 
DAKO. =. =.) ee «100,000 SPECIAL AGENCY 
WESTERN MONTANA. . 90,000 EQSTERN HSENTS 
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THE SEATTLE | 
exTIMESs | 


For Six Months from January ist to 
June 30th, 1896, ir inclusive. | 
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Jan. zg Feb. | March. oth May. June. } 
1 4,800 5,1 Sunday 4,975 3,000 
§ 4.850 Sunday 10 4,975 5,000 
$ 4,850 20 2156 5,050) Sunda 
5) 20 10 4,950 | 50 
5 Sunday 20 305 Sunday | 000 
6 5,200 10 006 6,50 10 
7 5,00 10 07° ’ »10 
3 5,00 205 unda ° 18 
.) unday " 4, . 
10 4,9 05 500 of und 
11 4,9 00 00 27 04 
13 Sunda, 20 ,00 unday | 006 
1: 4, 0 4,87 5, O2 937 
14 2 0 00 125 27 
15 e 0 Sunday 000 00 
16 5, Sunday 5,00 4,975 4,95 
17 5, 050 4,94 5,500 Sunda 
18 4, ,000 4,9 5,000 4,95 
19 Sunda 5050 4,94 Sund ay 5,05 
20 5, +150 4,95 6.4 4,95 
21 5,00 +300 5,00 4,950 4,95 
Dp» 5, 200 Sunday 4,950 é 05 
23 5,00 unday 4, 5,000 5,00 
24 > ) 150 000 4,890 Sunda 
25 ° 050 10 4,950 5,05 
26 punday 050 510 Sunday 2 
27 | 5075 902 4,950 4 
28 1 7100 5150 5,050 4 
29 5,050 Sunda; 5,050 05 
30 * 3°83 ( $83 5,050 00 
31 0 4,950 Sunday 
Totals, |134,450 | 129,025 | 130,540 | 133,865 134,815 138,205 
‘Dally Avg. 4,979 5,161 5,020 5,148 . 5185 5,315 





SEATTLE, Wasu., July 9, 1896, 


Se 
- 


I Heresy CERTIFY that the above statienent 3 is true and 
correct ; and further, that the Press-room, Circulation Books, 
etc., of THE TIMES are always open to inspection by advertisers 
and others desiring full information. 

C. A. HUGHES, Manager. 
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EAGLES FLY 
me 


3,131,000 
Wichita 
Eagles 


Fly out of this roost 
before sunrise an- 
nually, and light 12 
hours ahead of any 
other Daily. 

Dailies from larger 
cities, after repeated 
attempts to get a foot- 
hold, have abandoned 
the field. They can 
not annihilate time 
nor distance.  % % 


R.P. MURDOCK, 
Business Mer. 
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SPECIAL AGENCY, 
Sole Eastern Agents, 

TRIBUNE BUILDING, 

New York City. 
THE ROOKERY. 

Chicago. 
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AND STILL IT GROWS! 


as IN > ae IN > 
A \ewsPAPEy By every mail— a NEWSPAPER 


"THE PLAIN TRUTH ay Gee “THE PLAIN TRUTH™ 
BANO ALLTHE SS Everybody “i 


“ony woe the circulation of 


The Kansas City Times 


Grows greater in numbers. Overwhelming proof of its 












wr 











constantly increasing popularity is evidenced from all por- 






tions of the big Southwest by the people. 






THE TIMEs is like a great snow-ball on a never-ending 






hill ; its power increases with each bound. 





All over the West its opinions are quoted, its policy is 






praised. All over the West the people are showing their 






appreciation in the best of ways—that of hearty support. 






THE TIMEs voices their sentiments, champions their 





beliefs and labors for their interests. It is the people’s 






paper and of necessity the advertiser’s paper. 





Results, large and immediate, assured. Rates and circu 






lation on application to 


The Kansas City Times, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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RESULTS FROM 


The Item! 


Tried Other Papers Unsuccessfully. 


WHAT ODGERS BROS. SAY ! 


They Now Recommend the Philadelphia 
Item to Ail. 











PHILADELPHIA, August 11, 1896. 
Editor THE ITEM:—We are desirous of show- 
ing to the public our appreciation of the want col- 
umns of The Item, and we highly recommend it, 
feeling assured that IT DESERVES ALL THE COM- 
MENDATION we can bestow upon it. As the 
summer opened, our business increased to such an 
extent that we were compelled to get extra help. 
After trying several papers, WITH NO RESULT, 
we were induced by one of our customers to try 
The Item, and we rejoice to-day when we think of 
the MANY EXCELLENT RESULTS it brought. 
Now we recommend The Item to all we meet. 
ODGERS BROS., 
Plumbers and Gas Fitters, 
1320 Poplar St, Phila. 
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Protection 
Is the 
Battle Cry 


And when you spend money for advertising 
you should be protected by extensive cir- 
culation. 


The Chicago 
Dispatch 


Has a larger circulation than all other 
Chicago Afternoon Papers combined, save 
one. It prints and circulates : 3 


Over 65,000 Copies Daily 


It reaches the masses and is read by all 
classes. 
Not Part of the Time, but all the Time! 


HOME OFFICE, 


115-137 Sth Ave, 


EASTERN OFFICE, CHICAGO. 
517 Temple Court, 
NEW YORK. 
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Booklets. 


Every package that goes 
out of the store—every let- 
ter that goes out of the 
office—ought to carry some 
kind of an advertisement 
in it. The most accept- 
able form for this purpose 
is that of abooklet. It may 
be written about the busi- 
ness in general, or about 
any department of it. It may 
take upa particular item or 
a particular line, or it may 
advertise a special sale. 

There are plenty of things 
to write about in any store, 
and this method of adver- 
tising is almost certain to 
bring profitable results. I 
have never known it to fail. 
When retailers place a 
booklet in packages that go 
out of the store, they get 
their advertising matterinto 
customers’ hands at a time 
when they are pleased with 
some purchase they have 
made. It is the very best 
possible time to address 
them. You know exactly 
where your circulation is 
going, how much there is 
of itand how much it costs 
My price for retail booklets 
ranges from $5 up. Ten 
dollars is likely to be what 
I will charge in most cases. 

Outside of retail lines 1 
charge from $15 up for 
writing booklets. I have 
written this kind of adver- 
tising for a great number 
of general advertisers, and 
have letters from many 
clients telling of the good 
results that came from it. 
Write to me. 


Charles 









Austin 
Bulding, Bates, 
New York. ; 
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* mors ey 


i Ht \jittwenas 


The Family Circle 





Is the great stronghold of 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


You can reach St. Louis family circles 
in no better way than through : : : : 


The St. Louis Star 


CIRCULATION, : : SO, 


TO LEARN ALL ABOUT RATES, 














ooo _ 





ge-Consult EIKER, You Know Him-@e_ 


11 Tribune Building, New York. 





| 
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head-line and make an illustration 
that fits. In some instances I will 
supply the idea embodied in a design or 
illustration, and the customer may make 
the language fit the picture. In all cases the drawings or cuts I sell 
are made especially for the customer and are his exclusive property. 


This is what I mean by ORIGINAL WORK. Stock cuts do 
not answer this purpose. The buyer of a stock cut owns only the 
copper and lead it is made of—not the idea. 


I TAKE a customer’s manuscript or 


There are thousands of business men in this country who know 
the value of good original work and are willing to pay the price for it. 


My aim is to reach that class, and my experience thus far justi- 
fies me in holding strictly to this line of business. 


ORIGINAL WORK NO SECOND-HAND MATERIAL 


Franklin Ring 
ILLUSTRATOR 


4 Warren Street vevenvere Rew Work 
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| “* ve tO ‘ss 
“ Many are called, 


But few are chosen.” 
THE 


x Syracuse 















UJ 







rn 

fi 

Post = =3 

se 

is the “ chosen” representative of the [| 
good people of Central New York. o; 
STRONG, rl 
VIGOROUS | 

and CLEAN. - 






No doubtful advertising admitted to its 
columns. Guaranteed paid circulation 
exceeding & % % ut 






© 
gers, 


RICHARDSON 






Indorsed by the Colleges, Churches, Schools, 
Merchants, Doctors, Manufacturers and 
Business Men’s Association. % % 
The Post sets the pace and heads the 
procession. % % » % 


A, FRANK RICHARDSON, 
New York, 
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ee In all America ee 


AS yEWSPAPED< “ 


.~ 4 
PAPERS . 
 wewoOt But Five other tala. 
THEPLA TEN = Somi-Weeklies THEPLAIN TRUTH 


ang ALLTHE SS 
% eo Have credit for so large a guaran- 
“Ong ee teed circulation as is accorded by 
W the American ene eg erans-eid 
to. 


The Sun Waen 
Topeka Capital 











The Weekly Newspaper i is too slow for the progressive, up-to- 


date farmer. the kind of a farmer who 
has use for what you have to sell and money to buy it. If he is not situated so that 
he can conveniently take a daily he wants the next best thing, a semi weekly paper 
with all the news of the world while it is fresh and interesting. IN KANSAS 


The Semi-Weekly Capital fills the popular want to perfec- 
ti E . 


ion. It is the leading farm and 
family newspaper. It reaches over 1,200 post-offices and circulates in every 
county in the State. 


Average circulation for first 6 months, 1896, 15,439, 


AIA 
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we CIRCULATION OF THE...... 


SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 


FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS, 1896. 






















































































| Jan. | Feb. | March. | April. | May. | June. 
1 18,50 7.400) 12.10 7. 7:3 7; 
2 5 | 11.6 $20 : y 7,56 
7 , 4 ae , i 11, J . 
340 ; 160 3500 500 se 
5 11,9 34 k 11,900 Mf ; 
6 7.3 9 ° 7. 4 ’ 
6 | aes! Foss) fase] pees) fase] 13 
9 14 11’60% ¢ 3 a4 ) i: ) 
10 4 7,4 ; 7, 12,500 # 
11 ’ 7,4 i 7; | 9,400| 7; 
1 pe be ‘4 5 11,700, 7:4 7:50 
13 2; 3 x z° 7,4 7, 
14 4 6 se , | 7.4 11, 
15 7,6 6 11,8 7. 7,4 7,50 
16 4 11,6 3 , 7.4 50 
17 4 3-4 m Gt 11,500 M. 
18 8 7, e 7. 7, ’ 
19 11, 400 ’ 18. ’ 7. 
20 73 4 ) , . , 7> 
21 i 140¢ M > 4 11,6 
2" 6 7,600 11, ’ a4 ; 
‘ 6 11/600 * y 4 of 
24 Af 7.4 J 7, 11.5 75 
35 34 734 J 7, 7.4 cop 
26 11.5 4°43 I »60 11, 40 ? 
$2 7.4 000 ’ ’ J 4 752 
2 7,4 44 7,4 ’ »6¢ 11,3 
29 4 400 11, 7,50 7.4 7.5 
#9 4 7,600 7; 7,5¢ 7,5 
1 400 7.6 11,700 
Totals, |259,900 |:232,700 | 256,650 | 249,200 251,850 241,900 














TABLE OF AVERAGES. 


Daily Edition. Sunday Edition. Weekly Edition. 
Daily avg. for 6 months. Avg. per issue for 6months. Avg. per issue for 6 months. 
8,198. 11,940. 3,000. 





I do hereby certify that the above statement of the circulation of publication 
named above is true and correct, ac2crding to the records on file at this office. 
P. H. LANNAN, Business ne ge 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of August, A, D. 1 
{seav] HOMER F. ROBINSON, Notary Public, 








gee‘ ONE PAPER IN A STATE—THE SALT LAKE 
TRIBUNE FOR UTAH.’’—Geo. P. Rowell. 
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OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 


The Boston 
Traveler @ 


Exhibits official statements showing that its circulation for the 
four months ending March 1, 18y6, is more than two and one- 
half times greater than for the corresponding period one year ago. 
The country circulation has kept pace with the city sales, and 
in consequence general as well as local advertisers are using its 
columns freely. Eight to sixteen pages, one cent a copy. 












ADVERTISING GROWTH. 
The TRAVELER closes its seventy-third year with a record- 

breaker. Note the advertising showing in the 

leading Boston papers : 

Saturday’s Traveler, = 73% columns 
Sunday Post, = = 41 os 
Saturday’s Herald, = 36 aed 
Saturday’s Globe, = 3414 - 


Sunday Journal, - - 243 és 
NEW ENGLAND'S BEST EVENING NEWSPAPER. 
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The Best of the New States is 
WASHINGTON, 


Because Nature has done most for it. 


The Best City in Washington is 
TACOMA, 


HG 


Because it has the largest 
Local and Ocean Trade, 
The Most Factories, 

: Best Railroad Terminals, 


A Line of Trans-Pacific Steamers, 


Biggest Wheat Warehouses. 
Largest Coal Bunkers, and 
Most Progressive People. 


4 


The Best Newspaper in Tacoma is 


eo THE LEDGERae 


It has the Best Equipped Office 
in the State. 


Prints the Most News, and has the Largest 
Circulation. 
Everybody ms it. 
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THE “LAUGHING WATER” 


Made famous by Longfellow’s poem 
and its own wondrous beauty, : 





MINNEHAHA FALLS, 


ls not more generally known and admired than 


THE HOUSEKEEPER 


published semi-monthly in the city by the falls. 


Tens of thousands visit Minnehaha every year. 


The HousEKEEPER enters a hundred thousand homes twice a 
month. 


A potent factor in the home life of its readers, it makes its 
great influence felt in behalf of its advertising patrons. 


THAT’S WHY IT PAYS ADVERTISERS. 





The Housekeeper Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: - BOSTON: 
Boyce BUILDING. 401-2-3 TEMPLE CourT. 64 FEDERAL ST. 
W. J. KENNEDY Cc. EB. ELLIS, E. R. GRAVES 


in charge. Manager. in charge. 
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LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 
III. 

To decide which is the leading news- 
paper in a place where there are sev- 
eral, is oftentimes a pretty ticklish job. 
The Rand-McNally Official Railway 
Guide for August, published at 174 
Adams street, Chicago, contains a de- 
partment called ‘‘Travelers’ Hand 
Book,’’ wherein may be found short 
stories about States and principal towns 
and cities. The interesting feature of 
this department, that has led to this 
reference to it, is a designation of the 
leading newspaper in a majority of the 
towns described. The information 
seems to have been compiled with some 
care, and a portion of it is here repro- 
duced as of considerable interest to 
advertisers. Any one having knowl- 
edge of facts going to convict the 
‘*Travelers’ Hank Book” of error is 
invited to send the same to the editcr 
of PRINTERS’ INK. 

LEADING NEW HAMPSHIRE NEWSPAPERS. 









Claremont......... National Eagle. 
CORDED i. 006000804 Monitor. 
Dover .. Foster's Democrat. 
Exeter. . ° -Gazette. 
ROM cwvccvcctces Sentinel. 
Laconia........... News and Critic. 
Lancaster......... Democrat. 
Manchester ....... Union. 
eae Farmer’s Cabinet. 
Nashua...........- Telegraph. 
Plymouth....... .. ecord. 
Portsmouth........ Times. 
Rochester......... Courier. 
Suncook...... ...- Jovrnal 
LEADING NEW JERSEY NEWSPAPERS. 

Asbury Park...... News. 
Atlantic City...... Review. 
Bayonne ......... Herald 
Bloomfield......... Citizen. 
Bordentown.. .. .. Register 
Bridgeton......... Pioneer. 
Burlington........ Evening Reporter. 
Camden ...... .... Courier. 
Cape May......... Star of the Cape. 
ee Pree Index. 
East Orange ...... Gazette. 
Elizabeth......... Leader. 
Freehold... ... Transcript. 
Gloucester.... .... Advertiser. 
Hackensack.. .. .. Democrat. 
Hammonton.. .... Republican. 
Harrison.........- Kearney Record. 
Hoboken.......... Evening News. 
Jersey City....... Evening Journal. 
ROYPOPE 200000 cee Enterprise. 
Lambertville... ... Beacon. 

Long Branch...... Record. 
Millville.......... Republican. 
Montclair.,.......-- imes. 
Morristown ....... Evening Express. 









Mount Holly......Herald. 
NeWAFE..cccccvces Evening News. 
New Brunswick...Home News. 
NewseR..s.cccesse New Jersey Herald. 
Ocean City........ Sentinel. 

Ocean Grove...... Sentinel. 

Orange. oo. ccrccece Chronicle. 

POIRIER ss 6 0s<cceses Daily News. 


Paterson ....-.++0+ Morning Call, 
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Perth Amboy......Herald. 
Phillipsburg....... Post. 
Princeton ......... Press. 
er Union Democrat. 
Red Bank......... Register. 
BOR ic ccsscvseses South Jerseyman 
Somerville .... Democrat 
South Amboy.. Citizen. 
South Orange Bulletin 
, en eet True American. 
Weehawken....... Dispatch. 
Woodbury......... Constitution, 
LEADING NEW MEXICO NEWSPAPERS. 
Albuquerque ...... mocrat. 
Deming ........... Headlight. 
Las Vegas......... Optic. 
EN cosc.eveitees Reporter. 
Santa Fe .......00- New Mexican, 
Silver City........ Enterprise. 
ee ee Industrial Advertiser. 
Springer .......... Banner. 
LEADING NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS. 

Albany «220.0000. rgus. 
RTRBOD ic 0.00 cr0sce0s Republican. 
Amsterdam ....... Democrat. 
eer Bulletin. 
Baldwinsville ..... Gazette. 
Ballston Spa...... Daily News. 
ree ews. 
Oe Farmer’s Advocate. 
Binghamton........ Herald. 
Brockport......... Democrat. 

ccvcceeves Eagle. 

Courier. 
-Ontario County Times. 


af Dispatch. 


College Point......Long Island Reporter. 


Cooperstown...... Republican. 
eee ournal. 

CO vincccseoss tandard. 

ee ee Advertiser. 
er Observer. 

EN Seer Gazette and Free Press. 
Fishkill on Huds‘n.Standard. 
Flushing.......... — 
Fredonia.......... ensor. 
ee Times 









Geneva ..... Review 
Glen Cove .. . Gazette. 
Glens Falls ....... Morning Star. 
Gloversville....... ader. 
EEE encesscceea Independent Republican. 
Gouverneur ....... Northern Tribune. 
Greenbush ........ Gazette and Sun. 
Haverstraw ....... Messenger. 
Hempstead........ Enquirer. 
Herkimer......... Democrat. 
Hoosick Falls..... Democrat, 
Hornellsville...... Tribune. 

MENTE .ccsceccces Register. 
Huntington....... Long Islander. 
ae ‘ . Citizen. 


Ithaca ° _—<. 

BONE. 0 ccocususs ng Island Farmer. 

Jamestown........ _——- 

vy pexwiete epublican 
oe Oe ader. 

Little Falls........ Evening Times. 

Lockport....s000. Sun. 

Long Island City. .Star. 

Ee Republican. 

Malone .00cccccces Farmer. 

Matteawan........ Fishkill Journal. 

Medina ........... Tribune. 

Middletown....... Argus. 

Mount Vernon .... Argus. 

New Brighton ....Sentinel. 

Newburgh ..... +. News, 





Note.—The characterization of the papers 
designated here as the leading ones in the 
towns named is that of the Rand-McNally 
Travelers’ Hand Book for August, 1896. 
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New Rochelle..... Press 
WOPWIeR ...2cr0009 Sun. 
Nyack ...........- peel 
Niagara Falls..... ataract. 
$ amb basevia Journal, 

Olean . ... Times 
Oneida... ...-Union. 
Oswego .......++-. Palladium. 
+ eg asecneetey Star. 

date te tea dd Record. 
Peckekill. yenncesel Democrat. 
eS ee Chronicle. 
Plattsburg......... Telegraph. 
Port Chester ...... Journal. 
Port Jervis........ Evening Gazette. 
eee Courier and Freeman. 
_ hkeepsie ..... Evening Star. 
odineter Democrat and Chronicle. 

me eer < s Sentinel. 
Sag Harbor .- Express. 
Salamanca Republican. 
Saratoga Springs . .Saratogian. 
Saugerties....... .. Post. 
Schenectady....... Evening Star. 
Seneca Falls....... ‘ost. 
Stapleton.......... Staten Island Gazette. 
Syracuse .......... Evening Herald. 


arrytown.. .-Press and Record. 





Tonawanda. .- Daily News. 
OR ccececes ... Times. 

\ eee ..- Press. 

Warde... cccccssss Times. 

Waterford Advertiser. 

Waterloo.... . Observer. 





Watertown.. -Daily Times. 


Ll.) ee Free Press. 





Wellsville......... Daily Reporter. 
Westchester....... Independent. 

West Tro ournal and Demccrat. 
Whitehall..........Chronicle. 

White Plains...... Reporter. 

Voukeess 2.0.0. 000% Statesman. 

LEADING NORTH CAROLINA NEWSPAPERS, 
Asheville ......... Citizen. 
Charlotte.......... Observer. 
ee a Standard. 

WF RRM 2000 cccces Globe. 
ee Fisherman and Farmer. 
Elizabeth City .... Economist. 
Fayetteville....... Observer. 

Goldsboro ........ Argus. 
Greensboro........ Record. 
Henderson........ Gold Leaf. 

| RET Press and Carolirian. 
High Point.. . Enterprise. 

Newbern —— 

Oxford.. ublic Ledger. 
Raleigh ....... . -News-Observer-Chron’le. 
Reidsville ..Webster’s Weekly. 





SaMSbUry-0.0000000- Carolina Watchman. 
Statesville ........Landmark. 
Washington .......Gazette. 
Wilmington........ Messenger. 

, | Advance. 
Winston-Salem ....Sentinel. 


LEADING NORTH DAKOTA NEWSPAPERS, 








Bismarck ‘Tribune. 
Fargo Republican. 
Grafton News-Times. 
Grand Forks Plaindealer. 
}? Alert. 
isb: .-Free Press Star. 
Mandan .. Pioneer. 
Minot Reporter. 
Valley City ....... Times-Record. 
Wahpeton .... ...: Times. 
LEADING OHIO NEWSPAPERS, 
BIB 6.550.046 sosces Beacon. 
yrs Review. 
Ashland........... News. 
: Ashtabula......... Daily Beacon. 


Barnesville....... Enterprise. 


Bellaire...:....... 
Bellefontaine ..... 
Bellevue.......... 
Bowling Green... 
Brooklyn.......... 
ERLE 
PPT Eee 
Cambridge.. ..... 
Canal Dover...... 
SRO os 00sec Veses 
Chillicothe ........ 
Circleville........ 
Columbus..... .... 
Conneaut..... .... 
Coshocton......... 
ee eres 
er 
DENG. «30-0000 


DENS 6 05000 once 
Dennison......... 
East Liverpool.... 
Eaton........++++- 


POONER dcc00s cove 
ee 
eee 
Dads cctsaeen 
Gallipolis......... 
Greenviile...... .. 
Hamilton......... 
NOs 50 caveus 
Ironton 


gpm 
ee ee 





EAGABeccereccesces 
London........... 


Mansfield.......... 
Marietta 
SS 
Martin's Ferry... 




















Tribune. 
Examiner. 
Gazette. 


- Tribune. 


Cuyahogan. 

Democrat. 

Telegraph. 

pempoeents'y and w’y). 
ron Valley Reporter. 

News-Democrat. 

News. 

Herald. 

Dispatch. 

a Post. 


;. 
Evening News. 
Crescent. 
Gazette. 


Register. « 
Republican 
Republican 
Review. 
Chronicle. 
ews. 
Inquirer. 
— 
a 
News-Herald. 
Irontonian, 
Standard-Journal, 
Bulletin. 
Republican. 
Eagle. 
Patriot. 
Reporter. 
Times-Democrat. 
Sentinel. 
Nickle Plate. 
Times. 
Evening News. 


Star. 


. Times. 


Marysville....... — 
Massillon..........Evening Independent. 
Miamisburg Bulletin. 
Middleport .. -- Herald. 
Middletown....... Signal. 
Mount Vernon.... Republican. 
Napoleon.......... Democrat Northwest. 
Nelsonville........} Vews. 
ee Advocate. 

New Philadelphia. Times. 
Pin sencscssence Vews. 
North Baltimore. .Times. 
MEE covcsccved ress. 

MR absiss aceon News. 
Painesville... Telegraph 
OS ee .-Call. 
Pomeroy..... .- Telegraph. 
Portsmouth Blade. 
Ravenna.......... Republican. 
ee. ews. 
Sandusky.......... Register. 
Shawnee.... -.-Valley News Journal. 
a .. News, 
Springfield... - Republic-'Times. 
St. Mary’s........Argus. 
Steubenville....... Evening Star. 
. eee . Advertiser. 





Toledo... 
Toronto. 


DUST coccicesvevese 
Note.—The cha 





.. Blade. 
..-Daily Tribune. 


Trojan. 


racterization of the papers 


designated here as the leading ones in the 
towns named is that of the Rand-McNally 
Travelers’ Hand Book for August, 1896. 
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Uhrichsville.......Chronicle. 





Upper Sandusky. . Union. 

Urbana... ..cccccee Times-Citizen. 
Vale Waite cusec cvs Bulletin. 
Wapakoneta....... Democrat. 
Wattncisccccces Chronicle. 
Washington C, H..Herald. 

WEMRERS 60090000 Sentinel. 
Wellsville......... Union. 
Wilmington Journal 

Le SSE Republican. 
KGW soc cecsessoed Gazette and Torchlight. 
Youngstown....... Telegram. 
Zanesville......... Times Recorder. 





Note.—The characterization of the papers 
iesignated here as the leading ones in the 
»wns named is that of the Rand-McNally 
fravelers’ Hand Book for y August, 1896. 
—_ +o 
ABOUT THE RAND-McNALLY LIST. 
Office of “* Tue Leaper,”’ } 
BLoominGTon, Ll., Aug. 28, 1896. 
Zditor of PRinTERs’ INK: 
I note that in your issue of August av 
ou copy a list of “ leading newspapers *’ 
everal States taken from the Rand- McNally 
tailway Guide for August. It may be of 
iterest to you to know that this very com- 
limentary reference to the various news- 
apers is given by the Guide people, together 
ith a copy of the Guide each month, for 
cal notices advertising the publication—an 
xchange of courtesies, as it were, which 
eds the vanity of the local newspaper man 
nd does not strain the conscience of the 
hicago publishers. It is presumed that the 
oposition of the Guide Company is always 
cepted, making it quite unnecessary to ad- 
ress more than one tie in each city. 
Respectfully yours, . Harris. 


August 28, 1896. 
ditor of Printers’ Ink: 

n your issue of the 26th, page 37, ‘ lead- 
ng Georgia newspapers.’ There is no such 
| men in Thomasville as the Advertiser. 
“he leading paper there is the /7mes-Enter- 
ise. Score one against Rand-McNally & 

Co. R. M. Martin. 





CORRECTED. 


* Town Topics,” } 
hi of Society. | 
ery Thursday. 
Subscription $4 per year. 
208 sth Avenue and 1128 Broadway, } 
New York, Aug. 25, 1896. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

My atttention has just been called to an 
item in your issue of August 12th which pur- 
ports to be copied from some publication 
called the Fourth Estate, stating that a suit 
is pending instituted by D. J. Kelley against 
Town Topics for commissions due, and which 

on Topics declined to pay for the reason 
that advertisers secured by Mr. Kelley had 
not paid their bills. It is stated that this 
refusal on the part of advertisers to pay bills 
was based on the fact that the circulation of 
‘own Topics was not as great as represented 
by Mr. Kelley. 

It occurs to me that it would be prudent on 
your part before giving currency to this sort 

f an article, which might be under some cir- 
imstances hurtful to a publication, to inves- 
tigate the court records. However, since 

u have published it, I beg you will correct 
statements contained therein. 

First—No advertiser in 7owm Topics has 
ever refused to pay his bill fer the reason 
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that the circulation was less than had been 
claimed. 

Second—Mr. Kelley did commence a suit 
asking for an accounting of commissions. In 
answer, a statement of account wigeeriy 
sworn to was made showing Mr. Kelley in 
debt to Town Topics by reason of his having 
overdrawn his commission account. 

Third—The advertising accounts on which 
commissions to Mr. Kelley were refused by 
Town Topics were against the Hammond 
Sanitarium Company of Washington, and the 
National Health Company of New York, 
both of which accounts were guaranteed by 
Mr. Kelley before they were accepted in 
Town Topics’ office. Both accounts are un- 
paid by reason of the insolvency of the ad- 
vertisers, and for no other reason. 

As it is understood that Printers’ Inx is 
sent to all advertisers throughout the United 
States, I have felt it due to 7own Topics that 
I should write this letter, although I fancy 
that this journal has been long enough estab- 
lished and is too thoroughly known and read 
throughout the English-speaking world for 
any one to question the extent of its circula- 
tion. Faithfully yours, 

bd Mann, President. 


«Reh. 
HUMOROUS PAPERS FOR COUNTRY 
PEOPLE. 


Cauoun, Ga , Aug. 26, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: : 
The humorous papers of the 
confined to the pictorial /‘wck and Fudge 
variety. These papers are made mostly for 
city people. Their jokes do not circulate to 
the country people. Probably not one farmer 
in a thousand ever sees a Puck ov Fud, 
Why, then, can’t a publication be made ¢ 
will supply these country people with their 
fun, and thereby build up a eo and 
profitable circulation ? S. S. Jounson. 


or 
POLITICAL ADVERTISING. 
New York, Aug. 26, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
What do you think of the inclosed sample 


RYAN & QEWALL, 
UNKO  qQTEERERS. 


of political advertising which I clip from a 
country paper? Jas. Mgans. 


resent seem 














NOTES. 


Jno. G. Scorr, 154 West Thirty-fifth 
street, New York, issues a little pamphlet on 
punctuation, costing 15 cents. 

A Harte tailor has this significant sign 
in his window: “ Suits made to fit both your 
figure and pocket-book.”” 

Tue Agricul ural Epitomist, of Indian- 
apolis, accepts advertising for its October 
and November issues with the condition that 
the same need not be paid for in case of the 
defeat of McKinley. 

Tue monthly issued by Browning, King & 
Co., who have several large establishments 
in a number of cities, is a credit to the house. 
It ought to have, and probably has, a large 
and growing circulation. 

Here is the way a New York clothier 
speaks of his bargains: “It’s like havin 
your rent lowered or receiving an unexpecte 
legacy from your deceased mother-i in-law to 
buy fall clothes at our way-down prices.” 
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THE GENERAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES OF N. Y. CITY. 


THE GEO, P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO. 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising 
Agency was started in Boston, April 1, 
1865, by George P. Rowell and Horace 
Dodd. The concern soon required an 
office in New York, and in April, 1867, 

















FRED. C. RINGER. 


Mr. Rowell moved to New York, mak- 
ing his office in the old Times Building 
and Mr. Charies N. Kent became as- 
sociated with him at that time. The 
Boston office was continued by Mr. 
Dodd. In 1869 Mr. Rowell began to 
publish the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, the first work of this character 
and the first attempt ever made to rate 
newspaper circulations. In 1878 Mr. 
Oscar G. Moses became a partner in 
the firm. In 1888 Mr. Rowell began 
the publication of PRINTERS’ INK, a 
journal for advertisers. From the out- 
set this publication wielded a Jarge in- 
fluence and to-day it counts among its 
regular subscribers those who regard 
it as an absolute necessity on account 
of the business suggestions to be found 
in its pages. In May, 1891, Messrs. 
Kent and Moses sold their interests in 
the business to Mr. Rowell, who thus 
became sole proprietor and in April, 
1892, the agency was incorporated, 
and, although Mr. Rowell is president, 
and Mr Kent vice-president, they ex. 
ercise only the most general oversight 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


of it, leaving the routine and detail in 
the hands of the other officials. With 
the reorganization the control of both 
the American Newspaper Directory 
and PRINTERS’ INK remained the ex 
clusive property of Mr. Rowell, and 
they are still published by him alone, 
the Rowell Advertising Agency having 
no interest in or connection with either 
of them. 

The agency’s quarters have been 
since 1876 at Io Spruce street. It was 
then established on the ground floor 
and to-day it still remains the only 
house in the I'‘ne whose business office 
is reached without ascending stair or 
elevator. The counting room is the 
full size of the building, 253x100 feet, 
well lighted at front and rear and 
throughout by a great skylight extend- 
ing from the roof. The basement isa 
second floor of the same dimensions, 
the entire space being devoted to news- 
paper files, and here can be found the 
must complete collection in existence 
of all the late issues of the periodical 
publications of the country 

The men who now actively direct 
the affairs of the Geo. P. Rowell Ad- 
vertising Company are F, C. Ringer, 

















ELLIS F. 


secretary; E. F. Draper, treasurer, 
and Bb, F. Newton, superintendent 
Mr. Ringer, although not yet quite 
35 years old, has made a notable suc- 
cess in the line of his adoption. He 
was born in this city on the 23d of 


DRAPER. 
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November, 1861, and after receiving 
his education in local schools found 
a position in Wall street with the bank- 
ing firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
After two years of experience there he, 
in 1882, became an employee of the 
house of Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 

Mr. Draper was born in New York 
on December 18, 1854. He received 
his education in his native city and in 
Hartford, Conn. At the age of 19, in 














B. F. NEWTON. 
1874, he entered the service of Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co., rising in the character 
of his duties until he attained the envi- 
able position he holds to-day. 

Mr. Newton was born in West Rox- 
bury, Mass., in 1845. After a full 
course in Boston’s public schools he 
went into the employ of Mr. Rowell 
very soon after the latter started his 
agency in Congress street, Boston, in 
1865. When the co-partnership of 
Rowell & Dodd expired Mr. Newton 
accompanied Mr. Rowell to New York, 
and has been with him continuously 
ever since, with the exception of one 
year when he thought he’d go it alone. 
The experiment, he says, was so un- 
satisfactory that he was glad to get 
again under cover. On the reorgani- 
zation Mr. Newton became one of the 
official heads of the new concern. 

When asked for the reason of the 
reorganization at the time of its con- 
summation Mr. Rowell tersely re- 
marked, ‘‘That it was time to give 


the boysachance.” They are ‘‘ boys” 
brought up under his commercial train- 
ing, and they have justified his teach- 
ings. Ina general way the company 
has expanded in every direction. The 
number of its customers has increased 
as well as the volume of its business. 
As a matter of pride, too, it counts 
among its many patrons many houses 
who have dealt with Mr. Rowell more 
than a quarter of a century. Further 
pride is engendered, too, by the high 
commercial credit accorded to the 
agency. The Rowell Advertising 
Agency has always been famous among 
newspaper men for its promptness in 
meetiug all money obligations. One 
of the officers puts it incisely with the 
remark, ‘‘A bill is a sight draft on 
us.’’ The agency is scrupulous, too, 
in the preparation of copy for its 
clientele and the quality of the service 
which it renders. 
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PERSONALITY IN BUSINESS. 


The personality of every merchant is a 
most important factorin his career. The one 
who thinks he can hire the best management 
makes a grievous mistake. The great enter- 
prises of large cities, also these achieving 
more modest success in smaller towns, are 
successful on account of the personality of 
the proprietors. These do not try to do 
everything. It requires more effort of will and 
good judgment to secure proper assistance 
for details than it does to try to do everything 
one’s self. It does not follow even that the 
guiding personality must always continue to 
be present. The greatest general i is the one 
who can so organize his forces and inspire his 
subordinates by his personality that E does 
not need to be present to insure the success 
of their movements. The merchant is a gen- 
eral whose success is subject to the same 
laws.— Michigan Tradesman. 
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ILLUSTRATED EXPRESSION. 





‘© VERY LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY.”’ 
—New York World. 





30 
Classified Advertisements. 
head two lines or more 


i, under this 
lay, 25centsaline. Must be 
a in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 
~ pian ~~ 4, 
we Spokane, Wash. 
Ppostsor, as editor of Bryan pa) 
petent “ SILVERITE,” Printers 
oz ES, 
@ j’rnal. Pash on acceptance. 8 
D. LA COSTE, special newspaper represen 
« ative,38 Park R Row, New York. Dailies ae. 
YOOD writer, expe 
3 work. Box 21, 
| a "RS that lead in their locality represented 
H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


6 a tes hd Youngstown, Ohio. 8.400d., 
w. Wants first-class advertisements 





r, by com- 
Ink. 
prose or verse, suitable for druggists’ 
SPATULA, Boston. 





rter, wants 


rienced 
No. 59 E. 12th | Ce New York. 








only. 
D4 AYTON (Ohio) MORNING TIMES and EVENING 
NEWS, 14.000 daily, create a“ want”’ for prop- 
erly advertised goods. 
RRESSMAN on cy ylinder and 
sires a steady situation. “HEN 
222 Ellery St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RTISTS, first-class iimirators. decorative, 
4 re, pen and ink, wash. Send address to 
J.B. & CO., care Printers’ Ink. 
7 ANTED—More printing from the class of 
people willing to pay for the best. WM. 
JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
OSITION as city or managing editor, up to 
date, original, successfui. st seems Reo: 
sain om ured. 


LEHMAN, 





“2,” _“Z,” Printers’ Ink 


rience and 
Des cabilty recon tes chan a Of t dally or sveeny: 
Locust St., Philadelphia. 


ete > Repatineeed a iets manager 

with ideas. Address ** BUSINESS MAN- 
AGER,” Washington Times, Washington, D. C. 

TINE years’ experience as poe ag solic- 

4 itor and manager. Good record, highest 


references; open to engagement. Salary and 
commission. A. H. SYMONS, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


C va of the largest men’s outfitting stores in 

this city, having extended their pre-nises, 
is desirous of opening extra departments, such 
as ladies’ shoes, cloaks, dresses and millinery, 
art goods, cutlery, crockery and bric.a-brac, 
leather goods. trunks, satchels, ete. An excep- 
tional chance for managers with some capital. 
Address MR GEORGE, 14 West Baltimore St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


QOUTH AFRICA is a source of great revenue 
for many American houses. Bright business 
men have advertised their goods widely in this 
country and sre reaping the results in gold. 
Hundreds of other American goods should be 
placed here. We will place the advertising any- 
where “pone in ae tore a 8S. Africa. 
We will ac tives for foreign firms. 
GARRISON “ADY TRTISING & PRESS AGENCY, 
ptm or HUGH HOOD, Am. rep., Chat: 
tanooga, Ten 


\ > aula pasta. with $3,500 to unite with 
me ina daily and weekly paper in Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., a county richer and more 
lous than, “Charleston. Weekly now has all the 
—- advertising and a large cash subscription 
one but an experienced and honorable 
business man need apply. Norisk to run, as 
business_is already established. Will show 
8s. Have more work than | can attend to. 
pia od is located in the Piedmont section, 
and has 22 large cotton factories. Address T. L. 
GANTT, Spartanburg, 8. . 


> —_—___ 
MAILING MACHINES. 


|= Matchless Mailer ; best and cpeonest. Fd 
REV. ALEXANDER DICK, Meridian, N 


Tine “SAVING mail list type, has typewriter 
‘ace, large and lean ; is self-spacing ; cheap- 
est 10-pt. mail type made. Also acme mailer, $15 
ee ee: AM. TYPE FOU NDE Ss’ 

list of branches under “For Sale” 





net, 
co. 
heading. 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


T= BUCHER ENGRAVING CO., Colum 
O., furnish best 1-col. half-tone for $1. Sen: 
for proofs. 
EALLY good cuts for advertisers at really 
moderate prices. R. L, CUKRAN, 150 Nassau 
8t., New York. 
UTS for catalogues, souvenirs and boom edi- 
tions. Write for proofs. BUCHER ENGRAV- 
ING CO., Columbus, O. 
I EAUTIFUL illustrations and initials, st: 
ch. Handsome catalogue 10c. AMERICA 
ILLUSTRATING CO., Newark, N. 


I eo your ad and add to its pulling 
We 











rb dicad in an attractive cut. 
make cm. ICAGO PHOTO ENG. CO., 79 5th 
Ave., Chicago. 


SUPPLIES. 


yar BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
7 INC for noes: BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 
St., New Yor 


TS =—The leaders of type fashions. AM. TYPE 
FOUNDEKS’ CO. Branches in 18 cities. 


QTEREOTYPE, linotype and electrotype aed 
als ; copper annodes ; zinc plates for etcbi 
MERCHANT & CO., Inc., 517 Arch St., Philadel 
phia, 
le PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
red by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO,, L't’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


ADVERTISEMENT ¢ T CON DNSTRUCTORS. 


pm ADVE RTISING CO., Newark, N. Y. 





r 


G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
3 ©6%,Temple Court, New York. Write. 


ETAIL grocers and drugg : Got what 
R » want. t “Write me. TED SCa: SARBORO, B’k Ang 


r lee’ veg writer of exclusively medica) and 
vertising. Advice or sam cn free. 
ULYSSES Gm MANNING, South Bend, In 


gg mene eg ads written by one on can. 
Samples free. Send for my sermonette. 
H. ALBERT PERSHING, South Bend, Ind. 


AX the borders and type used in PRINTERS’ 
INK are at the disposal of people who have 
eir advertisements put in type byme. WM. 
JOHNSTON, Mg: lfomeaaaned Ink Press, 10 Spruce 


St., New York 
| TSED by G “ea Cushing for detail in ads, un- 
equaled. Made only by AM. TYPE FOUND- 
ERS’ CO. Send for specimens to nearest branch. 
7 pt. De Vinne SS 7-pt. French O. 8. No. 
2, is effective. We cater to requirements of ad 
writers. 


QEND a dollar bill for four sample advertise- 
\) ments, written ially for your business. 
If you want illustrations to go with them, send a 
two-dollar bill. To regular customers the price 
is $1 and $1.50 each, but in order to secure new 
customers I make this special offer. eg 
ments of all kinds, booklets, circulars, etc., 

reasonable rates. H. L. GOODW IN, Phillips, Me. 


LL ads that contain “Send for our Cata- 
o logue” are unprofitable unless the cata- 
logue sent gives the proper impression, unless 
it is neat, attractive—a ape pm = the —_ 
ity ot the goods that this ad advertises. If y 
want the kind of a booklet that will aid in make 
nd to THE 

Y. City. Send 








f peotiate. 


ing your advertisin 
St., N 


LOTUS PRESS, 140 
for our booklet. 


FOR SALE. 


b> & () BUYS 1 INC H. ~ 30,000 copies Proven, 
$09.90 “Woman's WORK, Athens, Ga. 


sgt ot PLANTS—E ity ian pas for - —— 
; best in 4 — in y buy 
the pad Ban st w oats p. ‘ot 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS C CO. eo N. ve 
Phila., Balt., Buffalo, Pitts. Cleveland, Cinn., Chi 
cago, Mil., st. Louis, Minn., Kansas City, Omaha, 
Denver, Portiand (Ore.),’Friseo, Buy everything 
in one place, and save money and trouble, 























PRINTERS’ 


ELECTROTYPES. 
Cte for ads. All processes. Designs made. 
for price. CaECAsO PH TO ENG. 
co., 79 sth. Ave., Chicag 


—_-- +? ~—_— 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 
30, 200 “change LADIES’ addresses ar aoe or ex- 


for space. Box F, 
i ed 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


40 ¥ youre, 5 times, 2% cts. a 
kton, Mass. Circu Circulation 7 

\ Dyeenisens’ GU GUIDE, Ne New aeaiind N. J. 6c. 
t line. Cire’n 3,000, ose 24th. Sampie free. 
7 OUNGSTOWN (0. INDICATOR. Seed., 6,000 
w. D. La ISTE, 38 Park Kow, ~ Rep. 
ETROIT COURIER. Cire’n een Detroit 
greater than any other weekly. The society 





and ge paper. 


Aw ngeo advertising ir PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


EADING awe apers in Southwestern Ohio 
4 (outside Cincinnat n MORNING TIMES 
and EVENING NEws, 14; oh) dally. 


T= GENEVA DAILY TIMES, only daily in On- 

A alates in 30 towns. Sub- 
scription price to farmers $2.00 a year. ing 
adve medium in its ech ay 


[3 aeBoaRD ADVERTISING reaches nearly 

every billposter, distribu oo, fo writer, 
poster printer and fair in _ v. nd Canada 
m’thly. Sub’n#l per yr. 25c. a "Cincinnati. , 


COTHIgEs and men’s furnishers! Publish 
/ your own paper! We can supply you with 
any number of copies of MEN’S ATTIRE at very 
— renee. Kiacercapde foe pa for results. Sen 
for aa copies particulars, LEAGUE 
PUBLISHING CO., “Lexington Bidg., New York. 
[se GOLFER for 1897 will be invaluable to 
advertisers of good of all descrip- 
tions. This e e wealthiest client- 
in America. Its home patronage far ex- 
ceeds any other local publication, and its gen- 
eral patronage embraces the leading advertisers 
of the! highest « class. If you have sone goods, ap- 
to the better class, your advertisement 
all be in THE Ce. Kates of the agencies 
or THE GOLFER, Bosto: 


I RAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
contains of the 

tail advertisements to be found in the va- 
blications of the English-speaking world, 
ther with many hundred excellert sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and best om 
Tap! display of advertioomente. The only 
journal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and sf the — a write and 
set their ads. inters get many good sugges- 
tions for display from it. Subscription price 34 





rious 


ayear. Sample copy of Bratns free. Advertis- 
ing rates on a BRAINS PUBLISHING 
CO., Box 572, York. 


G OOD HOUSEKEFPING, 

Springfield, Mass., 
gives first-class service and appeals to the very 
best class of American | housekeer ers, who are 
really the buying class, a! and hence the most profit- 
able ones to appeal to. 

Woman, as a rule, guides the family expendi- 
ture, and makes most of the purchases forall the 
good things of the home. _ 

Hence the well-known and generally accepted 
axiom that “ woman’s good taste and judgment 
unlock the pocket book.” One of the best me- 
diums to reach over 50,000 families is Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. wits 

Published monthly by Clark W. Bryan Co. 

Address all communications about advertising 
to H. P, HUBBARD, 38 Tras Bidg., N. Y. 























INK. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
F B y= iy Ag advertise anything wr 


Ca. write to the GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADVER ISING *CO., 10 Spruce St., New y = 


——_ ++ ——_ 
PAPER, 

N PLUMMER & CO. furnish the paper for 

Yi. this magazine. We invite correspond- 


ence with reliable houses regarding paper of all 
kinds. 45 Beek To New York. 
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ADVERTISING - NOVELTIES. 
| ee the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 


reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dotlar, 


— +o —— 
PRINTERS. 


Ts LOTUS PRESS, 140 W. 23rd St., =. ¥; —- 
See ad “ Advertisement Constructo 


W E do neat, plain, attract Page rinting. 
ooklets, _— Hiets, ¢ m4 
le. When 
and read—come us. F 
K PRESS, 10 Spruce St., New York 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading, in 
the appropriate class, cost 50 pone a line, for each 
insertion. One line inserted one year, 52 weeks, 
Sor $26, 6 moxths for #13, 3 sontiie Sor $6.50, or 
4 weeks for $2. publisher who does not 
Jind the onee wants ft new heading will be 
made to specially fit his case. 


ADVERTISING. 


BRAINS, a ban wes A journal for advertisers. It 
contains s poe phic reproductions Pe the 
best re advertisements to be found in the 
pew Ha publications of the lish- - 

ing world, together with many hundred excel- 

lent ‘best typorrra ~— — eon matter 
and best 1 display o' vertise- 
ments. a The oats | only urna in the anal dev ted 
exclusively to retail advertisers and to the men 
who write and set theirads. Printersget many 
good suggestions for display from it. Sub- 
— price $4 a — ple copy of 





Brains free. Advertising rateson appmowaee- 
BRAINS PUBLISHING re ., Box 572, New York. 
AGRICULTURE. 


BRiEDER AND FARMER, Zanesville, O 

FARMERS’ HOME JOU RNAL, Louisville, Ky., 
goes weekly to 13,600 of the wealthiest farmers 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

BAKING. 
THE HELPER, 712 Security Building, Chicago. 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
“ BOOTS AND SHOES” WEEKLY, N. Y. City. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL, L Lexington, Ky., 18%, 
sworn circulation 6,092 copies weekly— largest 
pada: name! A outside of Louisville: Official 


organ Ky. is of Education. 
Rates and comple copy free. 


GROCERIES. 
GROCERY WORLD, Philadel Philadelphia, Pa. The larg- 
est paid circulation; the most ness a 











ket reports; the largest yg = x. id 
spondents of any grocery published 
in the world. Send forfree ame copy. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


DETROIT COURIER. Cire’n around Detroit 
greater than any other weekly. The family pa- 
per of the country. 


MOTOCYCLE. 
MOTOCYCLE, 1656 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
TEXTILE, 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
YOUNG MEN. 
STATE ASS’N NOTES, Chicago. 10,000 quarterly, 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


~NEW YORK 2 


| JOURNAL 


W. R. HEARST. 








The gain in net circulation of the New 


York Journal during August, 1896, was 


1,606,921 


The daily average gain was 5] 836 
The gain in N. Y. City was 31,366 


The gain in Suburban sales 

was - - - - -. - 4,363,641 
The gain in Mail Subscribers, 

etc, was - - - - - 206,944 








No free copies, special editions or wastage d 
any kind are included in these figures. 


At an average daily circulation of 340,000 i 


costs only 1-6 of a cent per line per 1,000 circuls 
tion to advertise in the JOURNAL. 
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Stat nt fis 

‘Statement of the NET GIRGULATION for August, 1896 he 

ill 

Net Print. | Ea 

(Al epelied copies City Suburban Mail Sub- OF 

| Ehsae | Deslers. | Dealers. | “citechers. es 

r| 301,839 | 144,88 | —..—4 Ban 

Sunday, 2 265,249 118 287 rbd | 15,864 Te 

3 200.10 ’ 34,041 | 12,321 mu 

99 ri 145,282 140,597 | 13,224 vii 

4 304,793 144,660 145,105 | 1 yor ) i= 

5 | 305-734 |. 144370 140,805 | aaa | Fie 

6 306,503 144,045 149,049 yp ! ll 

g seer | 44508 151,666 ashe ee 

Send 310,533 | 144,442 154,591 - ’ 5 | = 

ay, 9 268,372 | 118,905 140,076 7,500 he 

Io 316,923 | 145,246 154,956 2 | a 

II 318,547 146,186 155,598 16963 = it 

= 322,037 145,070 | 1€0,517 17,0 ; al 

13 | 423,003 156,829 | 246,064 20, > Ei 

4 333,863 | 147,213 | 167,774 | 18876 | 

Sund ; 336,780 | 146,876 | 174,056 | 1 848 | frie 

ay, I 277,076 | 118,587 | 148,443 | ag ro i 

a 343,802 | 147,920 178,089 ym | 

: 347,730 | 148,044 | 183,350 x pin il 

9 355,813 148,025 | 187,234 aan ili = 

es 351,426 148,037 186,317 ake Te 

: 354,196 148,676 | 188,343 I “- ais 

Sunt 22 35,450 147,084 | 191,314 he | eu 

unday, 23| 282,935 | 118,031 | 154,009 17452) 

aa 354,646 148,273 | 188,983 - a N= 

= oo | ogres | corer Tf ii 

365,916 147,282 198,225 20,40 Ae 

368,361 | 147,189 201,269 mony nes [Ein 

Sund 29 | 370,164 | 147,609 201,346 gy fiz 

ay, - 289.732 | 117,718 159,649 ne |= 
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New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon Acent, F. W. Sears, 108 Fleet St. 
Cuicaco, Bennam & INGRAHAM, 315 Dearborn St. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 4g, 1896. 
THE Knights and Ladies of the 


Maccabee have 6 newspapers, with a 
circulation of 7,320. 











THERE are 28 newspapers devoted to 
art, decorating and furnishing. Their 
combined circulation each issue is 77,- 
110. Over half of them are published 
in New York City. 


THE newspapers devoted to live 
stock are 154 in number and their 
combined circulation each issue is 532, - 
455 copies. No one is rated as high 
as 40,000 and five only go above 20,- 
000 copies. 





THE Dry Goods Chronicle of August 
8th contained a history of department 
stores as well as histories of all de- 

tment stores in New York, giving 
their methods of doing business, etc. 
This issue should be exceptionally 
valuable to retailers of all kinds of 
merchandise. 


A CORRESPONDENT of PRINTERS’ 
INK writes : 

The recent failure of the big dry goods 
house of Hilton, Hughes & Co, was by no 
means the fault of their edversals or their 
advertising man, Mr. M. M. Gillam. It 
would have been indeed a marvel had Gillam 
made a success of the business, as the vast 
store is no longer in a shopping locality, 
owing to the trend of the retail dry goods 
trade north and west of Union Square. Al- 
though many of the old customers who pat- 
ronized the store since the days of A. T. 
Stewart still did their shopping there, few, if 
any,new patrons were won, for the reason 
above stated—it was too far to walk from the 
now recognized shopping district. Another, 
and perhaps more potent, cause of the failure 
was the far too generous system of credit, 
which appears oo bees been extended to the 
amount of $1,000,000 to reliable people who 

‘pay once a year.’ Few business houses 
can stand such adrain on their capital as that. 
The debts may be good, but the annual pay- 
ment system is not good for the success of 
any retail business, 


THERE are 19 newspapers devoted 
especialiy to the dairying interests and 
their combined circulation each issue 
is 48,510. 


Tue barbers are represented by six 
newspapers, having a combined circu- 
lation each issue of 5,075 copies. One 
in St. Louis is called Razor Edge. 


THE Chap-Book comments with some 
humor upon the following advertise- 
ment from 7he Atheneum: 





“FOR SALE, (on conditions of coming 
winter season) a STORY specially suitable 
for boys, by Mary C. Rowsell. Teoe, un- 
sectarian ; Laat, 63,000 words; adaptable 
for social use. Note from Westminster Ga- 
zette: ‘A list of books taken out of a 
house library at one of the great public 
schools gives an insight into the literary 
tastes of boys. Mary C. Rowsell is one of 
the only two women figuring in this list.’ 
Address the ees 19 Lorn Road, Brixton, 
London, S. W 





The Chap-Book thinks it curious 
that no author has ever thought before 
of offering his wares by an advertise- 
ment of this kind. It thinks it would 
be in every way dignified to do so, and 
would be another step in the process 
of making the publisher, instead of 
the author, ‘‘do the hustling.” We 
suspect, however, the reason the author 
doesn’t do so is this: If he is 
famous, like Kipling or Conan Doyle, 
or is in vogue, the publishers will 
‘*hustle” for him anyway. If he is 
unknown he might advertise until 
doomsday before he sold his story or 
his manuscript. 


ee 
CHANGES IN POSTAL RULINGS. 


It is difficult to keep up with the postal 
rulings. A short time ago a publisher sent 
several bags of marked copies to the New 
York office and they were “‘held up.” The 
publisher was told that it was not sufficient 
to stamp such parcels with the words “‘ Marked 
Copy,” but that they must also have the 
words **Sample Copy” stamped or written 
upon the wrappers. This week another pub- 
lisher sent over some matter which was 
marked according to the foregoing ruling, 
but the bags were held, and the office notified 
that matter thus marked could not be for- 
warded. The case was carried to the Assist- 
ant Postmaster, who said he had received 
a recent ruling, reversing the previous de- 
cisions. When asked why the department 
did not send out a notification of changes, the 
reply was that there were too many publica- 
tions to send to, and the changes were too 
frequent. The only safe way for publishers 
in the future will be to submit each case in 
advance, for fear that some new ruling may 
have been made since the last mailing. 
—Newspaperdom, Aug. a7th. 

And even that won’t help them one 
bit, [Ep. PRINTERS’ INK. 
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DICTIONARY OF ADVERTISING 
TERMS. 
By W. W. Pasko. 
Il. 


Herewith is presented the second 
installment of the Dictionary of Ad- 
vertising Terms, the first portion of 
which appeared in PRINTERs’ INK of 
August 12, 1896. Comment and intelli- 
gent dissent from any of the definitions 
given or statements made are solicited. 


Eight Point.—A size of type generally 
known as brevier. 

Evening Newspaper.—One published inthe 
afternoon or evening. This term is even ap- 
ya to those journals which antedate noon 

y an hour or so. In this respect, of course, 
the usage is incorrect, as it is Ser that portion 
of time in which the sun is far from setting, 
although it may be several hours after hig 
noon. 

Every.—This forms the first word of a 
contraction commonly written eod, meaning 
every other Gay. There are many other con- 
tractions in the advertiser’s vocabulary— 
these formerly being appended at the end of 
each advertisement as a direction to the 
make-up. The best known are the days of 
the —s. as Mo, Tu, Wed, Th, Fr, Sa, Su, 
but sometimes still more abbreviated, as M, 
Tu, W, Th, F, Sa, Su. The months are Ja, 
Feb, Mar, Ap, May, Jun, Jul, Au, Sep, Oct, 
No, De. € years are inaicated by the last 
two figures, as 76,95. Every day is not noted, 
as the paper must be daily; but d and s is 
daily and Sunday, rt is once, 2t twice, and so 
on; eod every other day; 3taw three times a 
week; 2taw & Su, two times a week and Sun- 
day; 2tam, two times a month; w, weekly, 
sw, semi-weekly ; smonth, semi-monthly ; 
nrm, next reading matter; *, paid; tf, till 
forbid. Many others might be given, but this 
usage of letters is becoming uncommon. The 
abbreviations are run up against each other, 
forming one word ; consequently take no pe- 
riods or apostrophes as signs of contraction 
or omission. 

Examined.—The scrutiny of a printed 
sheet by an advertising agent, to see whether 
an announcement isin as ordered, and wheth- 
er it has its due allowance of space and its 
right position and observes the other require- 
ments. 

Extra Price.—Those advertisements which 
are placed in preferred places in a paper, or 
which are under particular headings, contain 
cuts or run across columns, are generally 
charged for at an advanced price, and are 
known as extra-price advertisements. 

Fake Advertisements.—Those advertise- 
ments which are inserted without authority. 

Fancy Letter.—All kinds of type which do 
not bear a close resemblance to standard 
Roman. In another sense they are the types 
which have ornamental or odd endings, be- 
ginnings or shapes. 

/ive Point.—A size of type equal to pearl, 
being the smallest type used in advertise- 
ments in any journal. About fifteen lines 
make an inch. 

Five and a Ha!f Point.—A very small 
type, generally known in this country as 
agate and in Raglend as ruby. It is the 
smallest type found in quantity in any print- 
ing office. 

Flat Rate Contracts.—To take contracts 
in which several different rates have to be 
considered, as 25 cents a line for special no- 
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tices, r5 cents a line for outside announce- 
ments and so cents a line for inside adver- 
tisements, and making from these various 
prices a rate which shall apply to everything, 
as 15 cents all round. 

Folio.—A sheet folded in two leaves. 

Follow Copy.—An order to follow copy 
means to follow the typography as far as the 
resources of a printing office will permit ; be- 
ing a practical fac-simile. Thus, in order to 
follow the copy of a book advertisement, in 
which newspapers are quoted, the rule of the 

aper in this respect may be deviated from. 
ff the newspaper puts them in Roman, and 
the copy has italic, that should be followed, 
nor is it allowable to change the punctuation. 
Copy is usually followed so far as it ought to 
be without special orders. 

Foreign Advertiser.—One who does not 
live in the town or the immediate vicinity in 
which a paper is published, and advertises in 
it, is a foreign advertiser. 

Free Notice.—An unpaid notice, usually in 
reading matter. 

Gothic.—A very plain- and simply con- 
structed style of type, in which every line is 
of the same height, and where there are no 
endings or finials. The following is a speci- 
men of gothic: 


SQUARE AND REGULAR. 


Home Advertising.—Advertising received 
from the place where a journal is published, 
or from its immediate neighborhood. 

JInch.—An inch up and down a column. 

Inside.—That part of a newspaper which 
includes the second pase and - printed 
at the same time with it, when that goes on 
the press at another hour from the outside. 
It embraces half the journal, if there is no 
—— or inset, and is generally less 
valuable for advertising purposes than mat- 
ter on the outside. 

Jnset.—The pages which come between the 
fourth and ninth, if there are eight pages to 
the main sheet, and four to the lesser one; 
in a sheet which has sixteen pages, the eight 
pages that are found between the fourth and 
thirteenth. But insets are sometimes folded 
in elsewhere. 

Fenson.—A face of type, lately revived, 
heavier and ruder than other Romans. 

Lead.—A thin piece of metal, generally of 
the length of a nan: inserted between two 
lines of type to give them a more open ap- 
pearance. Some leads are much thinner than 
others, and in some matter leads are doubled 
and even tripled. 

Leaded.— Matter spaced out with leads be- 
tween the lines. 

Lightface.—Types so made that the heavy 
strokes are less marked than usual. 

Line n.—The words, whether in man- 
uscript or in metal, that fill the width of a 
column or a page. Should the measure be of 
extraordinary width, a line still reaches from 
side to side. 

Line v.—To line is to arrange words or 
figures so that one shall fall immediately 
below the other. 

List.—A number of newspapers represented 
by one advertising agent, or printed by one 
ready-print establishment. hese lists are 
of a certain character, and are to a given ex- 
tent treated as a unit by the agent, as a re- 
ligious list, an agricultural list, or a high 
priced list. One agent may have a number 
of lists. 

Magazine.—A periodical of miscellaneous 
character, appearing at less frequent intervals 
than a week, Magazines are usually in book 
form, and differ from a review in embracing 
other than critical matter, 
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Matter.—The material collectively used in 


It may be the words, 


a newspaper or a book. 
“*T haven’t matter 


or it may be the type. 
enough for oe oe issue ;”’ “‘our matter is 
running too much on crime.”’ It is not dis- 
respectful, as some strangers to the callin; 
suppose, nor is the word “ stuff? when use 
in the same way. 

Med:um.—That newspaper, periodical, or 
other article by which advertising is distrib- 
uted. A newspaper is a good or bad medium 
according to the returns it makes to the ad- 
vertiser. Agents frequently say “ This is a 
go ium, a bad medi » The word 
also relates to other methods than the news- 
paper or book press. A drop curtain may be 
a good medium, while a fan may be a bad 
medium, The plural may be media or me- 
diums. 

Minion.—One of the smaller sizes of type, 
next larger than nonpareil and next smaller 
than brevier. On the point system itis seven 
point. It is much used for the body of read- 
ing matter in newspapers, being the smallest 
type that can be read for a long time without 
fatigue. 

Minionette—A type between nonpareil 
and minion, not much used, 

Morning.— A morning newspaper is adaily, 
circulated in the morning. It need not neces- 
sarily be printed in the rorning, as formerly 
such journals were often printed at ten or 
eleven o'clock at night. Even now one of 
the New York dailies does this with the ma- 
jority of its edition. 

Aewspaper. A collection of news, pub- 
lished at stated and short intervals, usuall 
upon one or two sheets of paper. Nearly all 
newspapers are printed at intervals which do 
not exceed a week, but occasionally they are 
further apart than this. According to the 
English law, as it existed for many years, a 
collection of miscellany, even in newspaper 
form, was not taxed 2s a newspaper, but if 
anything was published relating to the news 
of the day a heavy duty was imposed. The 
Post-Office Department has made many gro- 
tesque attempts to decide what a newspaper 
is. One of these decisions declared that a 
periodical chiefly devoted to advertising, 
meaning by this one deriving the chief por- 
tion of its income from that source, was not a 
newspaper. It was an advertising sheet. An- 
other specified that a periodical which had no 
advertising was a true newspaper. Nor did 
the Postmaster-General see, fill the two jour- 
nals were brought before him, that his de- 
cision was that the New York Herald was 
not a newspaper, while the New York Ledger 
was the ideal representative of the calling 
No exact line of separation exists between 
newspapers, periodicals and magazines. Pe- 
riodicals are strictly speaking any journals or 
works published at stated times, from twice 
a day to once a year, but are generally taken 
to mean those which are issued less frequently 
than once a week, and a magazine is the same, 
having more miscellany than common. 

Next to Reading Matter.—Following and 
immediately joining articles of news and 
miscellany, upon the same page. It does 
not seem to me that being next to markets 
and commercial intelligence is a close enough 
compliance with this rule. Nor is an adver- 
tisement next to reading matter when one 
page ends this division and the next page 

gins with advertisements, unless when the 
sheet opens naturally without turning, as be- 
tween pages four and five in a quarto paper. 

Nine Point.—A size of type used for read- 
ing matter in newspapers, otherwise known 
as bourgeois. Eight lines make an inch. 
Nonpareil.—A small size of type, measur- 
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ing twelve lines to an inch, up and down the 
column. It is also known as six pot. It 
contains twice as much matter in a given 
space as bourgeois, rather more than once 
and a half as much again as brevier, and a 
quarter more than minion. 

Objectionable Advertisements. — Those 
notices against which there are objections by 
a part or the whole of the readers of a jour- 
nal. The offense is in nearly all cases moral, 
as medical advertisements, in which the 
advertisers claim they can cure secret dis- 
eases, lottery notices, racing meets, gambling 
implements and so on. Most newspapers re- 
fuse to insert such announcements, and some 
are pw spam by law. 

Old Style. —A face of type now much used 
in printing, being the same that was com- 
monly employed before the year 1800. About 
that time it was superseded by the present 
face. Old style has oblique endings or serifs 
to the letters; the capitals are thick; the 
letters that rise above the line and fall below 
are tall; the other letters are squarer than 
the new style in proportion to their height, 
and some, as the o, are of a much rounder 
shape. 
On File.--Kept for reference. This is said 
of the newspapers which are received by an 
advertising agency, and afterwards retained 
for a certain length of time, so that if re- 
quired they can be inspected. 

Order.—The oral or written directions to 
print a certain advertisement. For obvious 
reasons, oral orders are not looked upon with 
favor by business managers, and written and 
printed ones are demanded. They are usually 
upon narrow strips of writing paper, most of 
the words being printed, but some space 
being left for filling in amounts and signa- 
tures. 

Outside.—1. The first and fourth pages of 
a folio newspaper. Differences of opinion 
have arisen as to wheter che fourth and 
fifth pages of a quarto are entitled to be 
called outside pages. They are partially hid- 
den, and are therefore not as valuable intrin- 
sically as the first and eighth. 

2. Those pages which include the first 
and which are worked upon a press to- 
gether. 

Partly-Printed Sheet.—An auxiliary sheet; 
a newspaper partly printed in one place, but 
having the work completed somewhere else. 
Country newspapers do not ordinarily ex- 
ceed thirty thousand words in an issue, of 
which not more than ten thousand are orig- 
inal. If therefore six newspapers chest 
each set up fifteen thousand words, lending 
their type to each other, each could print the 
ten thousand words which appertain to his 
own bailiwick, and thirty thousand besides. 
What is thus roughly indicated as done by 

ration is systematically executed by 
editors in large proprietary offices, but 
instead of lending the type the white sheet 
is partly printed upon, then being sent to the 
local office. where the work is completed. 

Patent Medicine.—A proprietary medicine; 
a compound sold by ordinary druggists and 
dealers, claiming a peculiar merit. 

Patent Inside or Outside-—A newspaper 

Pe | printed in the town where it is pub- 
ished, and partly printed elsewhere. This 
is the case with many thousand journals in 
this country. When the part printed at a 
great establishment in the city is the outside, 
or the first page, and the others go with it, it 
is known as a patent outside ; if the inside is 
thus treated it is called a patent inside. 

Pearl Rude.—Brass rule used to divide one 
advertisement from another, having the 
thickness of a pear! line, 
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Periodical.—A journal or magazine pub- 
lished at regular intervals, gener.lly greater 
than a week. Ina larger sense it includes all 
newspapers, magazines and reviews. 

Press Agent.—Formerly one of the business 
men of a circus, opera or theatrical company 
who went in advance of the troupe and ar- 
ranged for a hall, the entertainment of the 
members, the advertising and the local no- 
tices. He was also known as the advance 
agent. This work is now very generally 
divided among two men. The term of press 
agent is also applied to agents of certain rail- 
roads who give out advertising, see to the 
local notices appropriate to their road and 
provide the passes which are given to news- 
papers. 

Pica.—A large size of type, familiar to 
most readers as being the size in which John 
Wanamaker puts the reading matter of his 
advertisements. It is the standard size of 
typography, being that to which measures 
are set and brass rules and leads cut. On 
the point system it is twelve point. 

Pearl.—The smallest type found in any 
ordinary printing office. Now it is rarel 
employed in newspapers except for ban 
statements and statistical tables. Some 
journals, however, have employed it in their 
regular advertisem:nts. 

Placing Advertising.— Arranging for in- 
sertion. 

P ate.—A stereotype plate. 

P.ate Matter.— Reading matter stereo- 
typed repeatedly an/ distributed to news- 
papers so that each journal can have the 
same news or miscellany. The advantages 
of this method are that the matter is thereby 
obtained much more cheaply than when it is 
all set by one newspaper, and on the whole the 
work is better done than it can be done by 
the ordinary country editor, with far less loss 
of histime. The disadvantages are that the 
newspaper loses its peculiar flavor 

Point.—A measure employed in estimating 
the size of type. Thetype most used to de- 
termine measures and standards, which is 
called nica, is divided for this purpose into 
twelve sub-divisions up and down. These 
are called points, seventy-two of them going 
to the inch. 

Point System.—A method of measuring 
the dimensions of type by means of a sub- 
division of pica known as points. Twelve 
points make one pica, and about seventy-two 
points make an inch. Before this system 
was used type did not follow anv exact rule 
as to magnitude. Pica was twice as large, 
up and down the column, as nonpareil, and 
half again as large as brevier. There were 
seven sizes, named nonpareil, minion, bre- 
vier, bourgeois, long primer, small pica ard 
pica, but the intervals were very irregular, 
just as they are in the musical scale. The 
difference in capacity between long primer 
and small pica, for instance, was only one- 
eleventh, but between nonpareil and minion 
one-third. By the point system the sizes 
regularly increase, as byastair. It dimin- 
ishes the size of minion and increases that 
of small pica, and also makes several other 
changes. 

Position.—The place where an advertise- 
ment is put. In many newspapers this is a 
very important consideration, as some posi- 
tions are not worth one-tenth that which 
others are. 

Preferred Position. Occupying a place 
among advertisements where a_ particular 
favor can easily be seen and noted. 

Publicity Account.—All_ advertising is 
practiced so that the thing advertised may be 
known, and thereby publicity gained, There- 
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fore, the publicity account is the account of 
money spent for advertising, not only ia 
newspapers and magazines, but everywhere. 
The hired claquers at the recent presidential 
conventions were an expense on the publicity 
account. 

?uff.—A notice in highly eulozistic tone 
inserted among reading matter. It is com- 
monly not paid for, but a consideration in 
some form generally precedes or follows it. 

Quarto.—A saeet folded so as to have four 
leaves. 

Quarterly.—A periodical published every 
three months. 

Rate.—The amount of charges of a given 
newspaper. Its prices may igh or may 
be low, oo they are probably consistent with 
its rates. 

Rate Card.—A schedule of prices at which 
advertisements of various sizes and time of 
running are charged. 

Rating.—The character and standing of a 
newspaper, as compared with others. Cir- 
——- forms a very prominent factor in 
this. 

Reading Matter.—The current news, re- 
views, editorials and extracts of a newspaper. 
It contrasts with advertisements and cuts. 

Ready Print.— Sheets partly printed and 
soli to newspaper publ:shers in that condi- 
tion. They add whatever other matter they 
think is necessary, then putting it to press 
again. 

Aegu ar Advertiser.—One who has an ad- 
vertisement constantly running in a newspa- 
per, as contrasted with one who goes in occa- 
sionally. 

Ronaldson. — A kind of old-style type, with 
large face and exaggerated serifs and some 
other peculiarities. 

Run Jn.—To set matter without para- 
graphs. It is customary to make a paragraph 
when there is a complete change of sense, 
but ic also frequently happens that this is 
done when there is nothing more than the 
ending of a common sentence. To prevent 
the having of too many blanks, orders are 
frequently issued for “no breaks.’’ The 
whole matter is then one long paragraph. 

Run of the Paper.—An advertisement has 
the run of the paper when the advertisements 
are unclassifie: and no preferred position has 
been taken. It may be one week at the end 
of page eight, another at the beginning of 
page three, and again on page seven. Such 
a change of position relieves a journal of 
some of its sameness, and the notice is more 
likely to be read. 

Schedule.—1 The list of articles to go into 
a paper or magazine. A completed schedule 
shows the place of each article and its length. 
For instance, in a daily quarto newspaper of 
seven columns to the page, the advertise- 
ments, the commercial article, the markets, 
and the marriages and deaths may make 
thirty columns, thus leaving twenty-six to be 
filled. So many of the remainder are reserved 
for telegraph matter, so many for local news, 
so many for editorials, and so many for each 
other department. Each chief is allotted a 
certain amount of space, and he endeavors 
to so regulate its apportionment that all im- 
portant matters may be considered. To some 
extent the business manager has also an 
advertising schedule of the quantity to go 
into the next number. 

2. Another kind of advertising sched- 
ule is also used by the business manager. 
It consists of a sheet or sheets so drawn 
off that the name of the advertisement is 
given, date of first insertion, number of 
insertions, size, amount of commissions, 
gross value, value less commissions, pro- 








portionate value for one number, and net 
value of all advertisements. Rightly 
constructed, such a schedule is of great 
value to a publisher. It shows what heis 
earning week by week, or day by day. 

Scheme.—A_ plan to make money by the 
use of advertisements. These methods are 
very numerous. A map or a business di- 
rectory is surrounded advertisements ; 
notices are sandwiched between pages of 
reading matter ; and hundreds of Gommuts 
of leaflets are printed to be given away. A 
calculation is first made as to the composi- 
tion and printing of the matter ; if an author 
is y, he is ; binding, electro- 
typing and engraving are compute ;_ the ex- 

nse of an office is necessary. All these 
items of cost having been added together, a 
sum equal to at least double the amount te- 
ured out is required, each part of the space 
to earn its just proportion. Should the cal- 
culation be carried out and the advertising 
obtained, the solicitor obtains from 30 to 40 
per cent, the costs are paid and the rest is 
profit. But supposing the advertising can- 
not be obtained, the scheme winds up as a 
failure. 

Semi.— A word indicating half, frequently 
used by itself by publishers and advertising 
agents as indicating a semi-weekly or semi- 
monthly. The former is printea twice a 
week and the latter twice a mont 

Semi-A nnual.—A periodical printed every 
six months, 

Seven Point.- -Minion, as it is commonly 

nown. 

Steleton.—A very thin letter with very 
light lines. 

Stix Potnt.—Nonpareil, or one-half of pica. 

Solicttor of Advertising.—One who calls 
on advertisers to obtain notices from them. 
This is a very responsible and frequently a 
well. paid eye Sut should be discriminat- 
ed from that of an advertising agent, who 
also frequently obtains advertisements in 

rson. The Lene, however, is responsible 

or the insertion and payment of the notices, 
which the solicitor is not. 

Solid.—1. Not leaded ; not spaced out by 
leads or slugs. 

2. Upon a metal foundation, <s cuts or 
stereotypes. Most cuts are mounted 
upon wood, and electrotypes and stereo- 
types are often fastened upon bearers, 
from which they can easily be detached. 

Space.—The advertising part of a newspa- 
per, or that fraction of it which i is available 
for the use of customers. If it is a new jour- 
nal it has much space; if it is an old one 
greatly in — it has little space. To sell 
space is to sell the right to use so many col- 
umns or so many lines in a certain journal. 
The word in a similar signification, meaning 
a portion of the columns, is also used by edi- 
tors. 

Special.—t. 
telegram. 

2.—A man who sends such a special 
report or telegram. 

3.—A special advertising agent, who is 
generally stationed at some large city a 
distance from home, and gathers what 
he can for his particular newspaper. 
There are many specials in New York, 
although they were almost unknown 
twenty years ago. 

Special Edition.—A number of a journal 
having more reading matter than common, 
embracing some new features, and promising 
an extra circulation. Much effort is com- 
monly made to get extra advertising. 

Special Notice.—An advertisement in some 
preferred place, usually not having cuts, 





A special story or a special 
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large type, or two-line letter, and having a 
slight] different method of display than the 
rest of, the paper. It is charged for at an 
extra rate, usually h gher than anywhere else 
in the paper. 

Special Rate.—A deflection from the reg- 
ular prices of a newspaper, intended to favor 
a particular customer or customers. 

Star.—The mark *, often called an as- 
terisk. It indicates at the end of an article 
or advertisement that the notice has been 
paid for. 

Story. —The substance of a narration; the 
interesting part. 

Sguare.—A measure in egvenicing, per- 
haps, on an average, an inch and a half in 
length. This is one of the first advertising 
words evolved in America, but has practi- 
cally passed out of use in all news: apers of 
large circulation. It was pth sg it is 
supposed, a length up and down the column 
equivalent to its width. This ordinarily was 
from two inches to two and a half inches, but 
some newspaper columns are still wider, and 
some are no more than an inch and two- 
thirds. As dimensions were not certain, and 
as advertisements encroached upon each 
other, the space apportioned was gradually 
lessened till it became a dozen lines of bre- 
vier, ten lines of nonpareil, or eight lines of 
agate, and even less. Its extreme limits were 
from about 30 lines of nonpareil to 4 lines of 
agate. The New York Fournal of Commerce, 
in 1852, reduced the square to 10 lines, for 
which it charged $32 a year. The word oc- 
curs as early as 1895, 

Standing Matter. —Type which has once 
been used for reading matter or advertise- 
ments, and which may again be employed 
for the same purpose without recomposition, 
is frequently saved. When thus put aside it 
is called standing matter, and the printer 
charges a certain amount for it each week or 
mre 

Stu 
taken collectively. 


—The reading matter used in a paper 
It is not an opprobrious 
title, but is a convenient word. “I take no 
responsibility for the stuff we put in Sun- 
day’s paper,”’ said Col. Cockerill, then man- 
aging editor of the Wor/d; ** Mr. Turner is 
responsible for that issue.” 

Sunday ne tay nh —A newspaper circu- 
lated on Sunday, although perhaps prepared 
a day or two before. Te is usually lighter 
and more gossipy in tone than the issues on 
other days. Many Sunday papers have a 
distinct scale of prices for advertisements, 
not identical with those used on other days of 
the week. 

Supp ement.—Originally something added 
toa book containing information not at hand 
when the remainder was written. An ap- 
pendix, while possibly containing new mat- 
ter, is generally those portions not congruous 
to the rest of the text, or which wouid inter- 
fere with the flow of the narrative. If both 
are in one book the supplement precedes the 
appendix. These distinctions, however, have 
been lost sight of, and in ordinary newspaper 
and advertising usage a supplement is a sheet 
or several sheets in addition to the regular 
one, folded in with it, and forming an inte- 
gral portion of the journal. 

Syndicate.—A combination of newspaper 
publishers or writers. Syndicate matter is 
that furnished by a central combination for 
use in a number of different journals. 

Ten Point —The size generally known as 
long primer, being a little over seven lires to 
the inch. It is the largest reading type used 
in newspapers, and is much employed in 
books. 

Jext.—The main part of an advertisement, 
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excluding its headings and display. It is 
generally in Roman, Far may be in Gothic, 
Clarendon, full face, or any other of a hun- 
dred different kinds of type. No type should 
ever thus be used which is not qetlcatly plain 
and legible. 

Title.—A kind of type with heavy face, 
practically the same as Pou face. 

Trade Fournal.—One devoted to a par- 
ticular trade or business. 

77 iple Column.—The space across three 
columns, generally charged for at advanced 
rates. 

Tri-Weekly.—Published three times a 
week. These are usually made up from 
dailies, the reading matter of two days being 
used without much culling. Tri-weekly jour- 
nals have never met with any great favor 
from advertisers. 

Truck.—Things taken in pay for adver- 
tisements, as organs, safes, gold watches, 
clothing, provisions and so on, It is prob- 
able that in most cases just as good articles 
can be bought for half the price put upon 
them. 

lwo-line Letter.—'Vhe plain Roman letter 
once universally at the beginning of an 
advertisement, extending through two lines, 
and still generally employed for page head- 
ings and date lines in large newspapers. It 
is only in capitals, and has no shoulder be- 
low the bottom stroke. 

Type.—Movable letters, in contradistinc- 
tion to cuts, lithographs, stereotypes and 
electrotypes. This word is also used in op- 
position to manuscript. A certain book is in 
manuscript; another is in ty There are 
four sizes of advertising body type, which 
are brevier, minion, nonpareil and agate. 
The former is only employed in country 
weeklies; minion is used in country dailies 
and weeklies ; nonpareil is used by many city 
weeklies, but agate is the general advertising 
type for dailies everywhere. A space which 
takes in 1,000 ems in brevier will have 1,250 
in minion, 1,600 in nonpareil and 2,000 in 
agate. To ascertain what any given size is, 
measure down a column of solid matter till 
you have twenty-four lines. If that makes 
four inches it is pica; three and a half inches 
is small pica; three inches, long primer ; two 
and three-quarters, bourgeois two and a 
half, brevier; two and a quarter, minion, 
and two inches, nonpareil. These are Han- 
sard’s sizes. 

Unlead.—To take out leads so as to give a 
greater quantity of matter, or to give a better 
contrast. Leads in nonpareil take up about 
one-fourth of the space, and in brevier one- 
fifth. 

Week Day.—Those issues of a journal 
which are not upon Sunday. 

Weekly.—A newspaper issued once a week. 
Such journals form a vast preponderance of 
all sent forth from the press. 

Write Up.—Reading matter which is paid 
for. It has none of the appearance, typo- 
graphically, of an advertisement, but answers 
the same purpose. 

eo - 
NOT A PAYING INVESTMENT. 

‘* Awthaw, do you write for that magazine 
now ?” 

se gs 

‘Why not, pray?” 

““Well, you see I sold them a story for three 
dollars some six years ago, and then spent 
eleven dollars and twenty-five cents buying 
the magazine before it was finally printed.” 





i eter Poe : 
Tue ad of a marking ink should leave an 
indelible impression, 


INK. 

















WESLEY W. PAsKo. 

WESLEY W. PASKO, the author of the 
Dictionary of Advertising Terms which 
is concluded in this issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK, was born in Waterloo, N. Y., 
Jan. 4, 1840. He entered the printing 
business in Utica, and was subsequent- 
ly employed on many newspapers. In 
1860 he was arrested as correspondent 
of the New York 77/dune, in Charles- 
ton, and narrowly escaped with his life; 
later he served a year in the army, be- 
came editor of the Mews, Trumans- 
burg, N. Y., 1863, and afterwards edi- 
tor and proprietor of many newspapers; 
carried on printing business in N. Y. 
City for several years; lately a special 
writer; wrote a Dictionary of Printing 
and Bookmaking and a History of 
Butler Co., Ohio ; recording secretary 
of N. Y. City Typothetz ; chairman 
Printer-Laureate Committee, the other 
members being D. M. Lord, the ad- 
vertising agent, of Chicago, and Chas. 
H. Taylor, Jr., of Boston. Mr. Pasko 
is mayor of Caldwell, N. J., where 
he resides. 

ae es 
A QUESTION OF GRAMMAR. 

A photographer north of the Harlem used 
to advertise his business a few years ago by 
having his picture displayed on bill-boards 
with “ This Is Him” in large letters above 
it. Somebody must have called his attention 
to the grammatical error, because the bill- 
boards were called in. In their stead, how- 
ever, is now onc huge one, containing a pict- 
ure and some lines of doggerel, which begin 


thus: 
This is him. This is he. 
The advertising is for me. 
Come to him or come to he, 
Ungrammatical though it be. 
—New York Times. 








DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound problems and } 


Advertisers everyw! 
to offer 


here 
ions for the betterment of this department. 
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Anything pertaining to adver- 


tising will be criticised Age frankly and fairly. Send your newspaper ads, circulars, book 
lets, novelties, catalogues. 


‘ell me your advertising troubles-—perhaps | can lighten them. 





R. Sieve & Sons, 
Watchmakers and Jewelers, 
254 Fifth Avenue. 
ITTSBURG, Aug. 1, 1896. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, New York City: 

Dear Sir—Kindly criticise our little book- 
let about watches. [t has accomplished some 
good, and probably more than we can ever 
tell, as a customer will not always mention 
the fact of his having read it, although it may 
have brought him to our store. Very truly, 

R. Srepte & Sons. 

The booklet mentioned contains the 
possibilities of a good piece of adver- 
tising but the opportunity has not been 
lived up to. 

The booklet is poorly printed. The 
cover is unattractive, badly displayed 
and without character. The title is: 
‘*A Short and Interesting Talk about 
Watches,” and begins witha talk about 
the oldest watch in the world. 

The idea of the book is of course to 
give a brief and interesting history of 
watches from the first one to the last 
one, and to show how much better 
and cheaper is the American watch of 
to-day. 

The trouble with the present book- 
let is that this idea is not properly de- 
veloped. The history of watches is 
told in two small pages and the infor- 
mation is so meager as to be without 
particular interest. 

Two pages in the center.of the book 
are given up to alleged humor, with 
badly-drawn illustrations, which are 
supposed to be comic. It is astonish- 
ing how many advertisers yet believe 
that coarse fun is good advertising. 

With the idea contained in this book- 
let a most excellent advertisement can 
be constructed. People are interested 
in the facts about any business, or in 
a story of the growth of any industry. 
The world’s fairs show the progress 
that has been made in each line of in- 
* vention from the start to the time of 
the exhibition. Such displays are 
made because they are known to be 
interesting to the great mass of the peo- 
ple. 

Advertising ought to be at least as 
interesting as an exhibition. Adver- 
tising has to do more than merely en- 
tertain. It has to create the desire for 


ownership. It must be more interest- 
ing than a mere entertainment, and yet 
most advertisers make it less interest- 
ing. 

There are opportunities in every line 
of business for little booklets giving 
pertinent facts about the development 
of that business. As a sample of this 
sort of thing, I remember a little book- 
let published by the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Company of St. Clair, Mich., the 
text of which I reproduce by way of il- 
lustration : 


WITHOUT THINKING 


you sprinkle a pinch of salt over your 
food. It is such a simple action and you’ve 
done it so often that it never occurs to you 
to inquire what sort of salt it is. 
There are differences in salt quality and 
salt purity, just as there are in milk and but- 
ter and eggs and meat. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PURITY. 


To be sure, you don’t eat much salt 
and so the dirt that may be in it isn’t a great 
quantity, but it’s dirt. 

There is lime in impure salt, and lime is a 
bad thing in the human body. A super- 
abundance of lime, and sometimes just a 
little lime, will cause serious disturbances, 
which your doctor can tell you about. 


HOW SALT IS MADE. 


That sentence may surprise you. 
Most people have an idea that salt * just 
grows.’’ It doesn’t. 

Crude salt is made by the evaporation of 
salt water. Crude salt is obtained from 
mines. In its natural state it is never used. 

The pinch of salt you sprinkle has gone 
through a refining, purifying process of evap- 
oration, filteration and purification. 


SALT HISTORY. 

Every school boy has heard wonderful 
stories of the great salt mines of Poland, 
where there are 500 miles of underground 
passages. 

The mines of Cheshire, England, are near- 
ly as important, and have been operated ever 
since the year rooo. 

The salt of Venice and other places came 
from the evaporation of sea water. It re- 
mained for America to produce a salt better 
than all the rest. 


THE SALT OF AMERICA. 

There are many salt makers in Amer- 
ica, and most of them get the crude salt by 
mining it. It is then dissolved in water and 
by various processes rendered more or less 
pure. There are in America a dozen different 
grades of salt, but the retail price of all of it 
is about the same. The best and purest o 
all is called— 
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DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT. 

In its crude state this salt is remark- 
ably free from impure and foreign elements. 
As it lies in the ground near St. Clair, Mich- 
igan, it is probably the purest deposit of salt 
in the whole aoe This nearly pure salt is 
rendered absclutely and perfectly pure by a 
process in use in no other salt works. or 
reason of its immaculate purity and freedom 
from foreign substances, it has been called— 


* & 
* 


Wicuiamsport COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
AND SCHOOL. OF SHORTHAND. 
Wixiamsport, Pa., July 30, 1896. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates: 

Dear Sir—I take advantage of your invi- 
tation to send to you for light on advertising, 
and inciose a little circular that I am sending 
out to persons whose names I have. I desire 
to receive your opinion as to whether or not 
it is good advertising. Business college and 
shorthand school literature is quite abundant 
in this section of Pennsylvania and it was my 
design in arranging the matter for my cir- 
cular to—:st, Get the person into whose 
hands it might fall to read it through ; hence 
the inducement offered and condition at- 
tached, and—2nd, To interest the reader in 
the excellencies of our courses by impressing 
him with the fact that we teach practically, 
bring the instruction as near tc an actual 
basis as possible, and thereby make his work 
and study interesting as well as thorough ; 
and [ have tried to clinch the whole argument 
by giving what some of our graduates are re- 
ceiving in the salary line. 

I have been careful to tell the whole truth, 
but just as careful to tell nothing but the 
truth. I read your criticisms in Printers’ 
Ink, like them, and am not afraid tc have 
the conceit taken out of me if I can profit 
thereby. May I hear from you? 

Yours truly, F. M. ALLEN, Pres’t. 

The circular sent with the foregoing 
letter is one of the best advertisements 
I have seen of a business college. 

The only criticism on it is that it is 
cheaply printed on ordinary paper, and 
that it is sent out in the obsolete form 
of a six-page folder. The day is over 
for the effectiveness of cheap printing. 
I do not mean by this that all printing 
should be very expensiveorthat it should 
be done by high-priced art printers. 

Itis possible tospend too much money 
for printing. It is possible to pay too 
high a price. I think much of the 
fine printing that is sent out is too 
fanciful in its execution. The printer 
works too hard on it. He displays it 
too much. I believe that we will all 
learn by and by that simplicity is best 
in printing 

The trouble with the ornate printing 
is that the printer forgets that the 
printing is merely incidental ; that it 
is subordinate to the subject of the 
matter ; that it is designed merely to 
make the matter readable and plain. 

Printing, which may be very excel- 
lent and most remarkable as an evidence 
of mechanical skill and artistic taste, 
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may be at the same time, and often is, 
poor printing from the advertiser’s 
standpoint. To my mind printing is 
beautiful when it fulfills the object for 
which it was intended. In many cases 
a plain long primer or pica page with 
suitable margins and proper spacing is 
handsomer, more effective and in bet- 
ter taste than the artistic (?) one on 
which the printer has spent much time 
and brains. 


KEEP THIS IN MIND. 


Our Students learn by DOING. 
It is really 


ACTUAL BUSINESS. 


Certainly brains must be used. 
But read this: 

Wuat Our New Mertuop or Actuat Busi- 
NESS FROM THE START DOES FOR THE 
STUDENT. 

It starts him in real business for himself 
the first day he enters school, the same as an 
business man starts. It furnishes him with 
a cash capital, instead of telling him to im- 
agine that he has the money. 

It compels him to actually handle all arti- 
cles bought and sold, instead of merely re- 
cording transactions. 

It teaches him to do business by actually 
doing it, instead of copying from a book. 

It gives him actual business to transact, in- 
stead of spending three or four months in 
copying from text-books. 

t gives him an opportunity, by being at- 
tentive to business, to realize profits, or by 
being negligent to suffer losses. 

JupGmMent—Setr-RELIANce. 

It develops his judgment, and gives him 
that self-reliance necessary to success in busi- 
ness. 

It fills him with enthusiasm, and makes his 
work a pleasure instead of a drag, as in the 
text-book method. 

It makes it impossible for him to copy from 
his neighbor. This feature alone is worth 
the price of a course to most students. 

It requires of him a voucher for every 
transaction. 

It gives him a practical knowledge of every 
conceivable form of business paper and 
teaches him how to use it. 

It teaches him to be systematic in all his 
dealings. 

It teaches him the use of notes, checks, 
drafts, receipts, due b'lls, leases, mortgages, 
bonds, bills of sale, bills of lading, assign- 
ments, power of attorney, indorsements, ac- 
ceptances, bills, statements, letters of credit, 
partnership agreements, partnership settle- 
ments and every other form of business paper. 

It compels him to transact business with a 
real bank, complete in every particular. 








I think we are every day coming 
closer to perfect simplicity in typo- 
graphy. The foundries do not make 
nearly so many fancy letters as they 
used to. Meaningless flourishes and 
Egyptian ornaments are not found in 
modern printing offices. The best 
dressed man is he who is suitably 
garbed, A man doesn’t goto business 
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in a full dress suit. The business man! 
doesn’t wear loud clothes and deck| 
himself with jewelry. Much of the al-| 
leged art printing that I see reminds me | 
of a corpulent man clothed in light! 
checks, with rings on his fingers and a| 
headlight in his shirt front. It isn’t 
suitable for nor characteristic of the 
business it is supposed to represent. 
Perhaps this sort of misrepresentation 
is not so bad as that which comes from 
cheap and flimsy printing. Perhaps a 
man had better dress too much than 
not enough, but respect may be lost by 
doing either. 

I have gone a long way around from 
the little circular that started this talk. 
It is written well enough to deserve 
dignified treatment in type. It ought 
to be printed on good paper with rea- 
sonably lberal margins. It is not. I 
reproduce one page of the circular sim- 
ply to show you what I think is good 
matter for a business college to send) 


out | 
. oe | 
«* } 


The Herald, a weekly paper pub- 
lished at Elizabeth, Pa., makes the 
following declaration of principles at 
the head of its editorial column. It is 
to be hoped that its backbone will re- 
main perpendicular : 

WHAT IS ADVERTISING? | 

It is the life-blood of a periodical publica- | 
tion. It is information for the many to the 
particular advantage of the few, and if it be 
in the form of news matter it is all the better | 
advertising, according to the popular view. 
It is something about which there is wide- 
spread misapprehension, but attention to the 
sentences following will clear up some of this, 
so far as the Hera/dis concerned. We charge 
for publications in whatever form, the object 
of which is to attract custom to any individual 
or institution, for the benefit of the person 
or concern thus advertised. This includes 
advertising of church festivals and concerts, 
the same as dry goods stores and bicycle 
dealers. We charge for matter of individual 
or limited interest. This includes resolu- 
tions of respect, cards of thanks and the like. 
These rules will be carlesly enforced. 

* 


READY-MADE ADS. 


[1 do not write these ready-made ads. They are 
en wherever they are found, and credit is 
gre to the author when he is known. Contri- 
one of bright ads are solicited. Th 


id he writer will be pri ted, if he 
ress of the writer w n e + 
D. A. B. , 7 Thi 


an 
wishes it to be.—C. A. B.] 





For any Business. | 


Like the 
Young Lady 


at a ball who called 
her beau an Indian because he was on her 
trail all the time, we are on your trail and 
won’t be satisfied until we secure you as a 
customer. We've got the goods and prices to 
hold you with if we can get you started. 
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For a Druggist. 
We Rise to 


Remark 


That it is Fly Time and to remind you 
that the best thing yet invented for catch- 
ing flies is 


Sticky 
Fly Paper. 


The manufacturers have improved their 
paper for this season. It sticks better 
and catches more flies. We have tested 
its sticking qualities. It is also cheaper. 
Then we have the poison Paper put up in 
packages and cut to cunvenient size. 


INSECT POWDER, ETC. 





For Teas and Coffees. 
Call us Cranks 
But be Charitable, 


and give us credit for having the repu- 
tation of selecting the best goods that 
are to be found in the markets, and an 
especial desire as well as a cultivated 
taste for procuring the choicest brands 
of Tea and Coffee that are brought to 
this village. 





For Stationery—(By Albert G. Eyrich). 
Your note 
Attracts 


attention and if you are using 
our “* Bond Paper,” it can never 
be unfavorably criticised, but 
gives the user the consciousress 
of absolute correctness and dainty 
refinement. It is the most ele- 
gant made, yet costs only 4oc. to 
60oc. the quire with envelopes, 
which is 2c. to 2%c the note. 





For a Grocer. 


Here is Something 
to Look at! 


Best Process Flour per bbl... $4.00. 


G0 BOG FOE 5.00. ccwcscce 1.0¢, 
25 Ib. Sack Flour........0.... g5oc. 
Best Granulated Sugar per Ib. 5c. 
Nearly White Sugar per lb... 4c. 
Best Print Butter............. 20c. 
Best Creamery Butter........ 18-. 
New Cream Cheese.......... 10 
Eonesscectuccpessecicesse 5c. 





For Harness, Lap Robes, et 


ngs You Need 
Right Now. 


I have just unboxed the largest line of Fly 
Nets, Dusters and Lap Robes, that I »ave 
ever daredto buy. Nets in Leather and Cot- 
ton. Nets at a cheap price, Nets at a me- 
dium price, at a higher price; all best quality 
for the money. 

If you want to buy light, fine Harness, 
come and see me ow. I am just in the 


' humor to give you a bargain, 
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JONSON AND HIS INK. 


For some time past the publishers 
of PRinTERS’ INK have known that 
certain persons in this city and else- 
where had declared the competition of 
Printers Ink Jonson with the other 
ink makers was unfair and unbusiness- 
like, but they were unable to learn 
directly just what these invidious 
charges were and in what respect Jon- 
son had transgressed the laws of comity 
and fair trading. Assertions had also 
been current that the quality of ink 
furnished by him was not exactly what 
it ought to be or which it was pre- 
tended it was. PRINTERS’ INK, there- 
fore, asked a very well known printer, 
perfectly independent cf it, tosee if he 
could find out exactly what these insin- 
uations were, to put them together, 
and to state them so that they could 
be understood by others, and in order 
that he might feel more freedom in 
the matter, they told him that they did 
not desire to know who uttered the 
allegations. He was to state them 
fully, with each point clearly made out, 
but go no further. It was their only 
method of discovering what these in- 
sinuations were, as all who circulated 
them were very careful to do so ina way 
in which they could evade all respon- 
sibility. He accepted the commission, 
and has sent in his reply, a summary 
of the reflections cast upon Jonson, with- 
in the past two months. It is pub- 
lished, together with the comments of 
printers of this city who understand 
the conditions of trade. In regard to 
one or two points the publisher of this 
paper has added comments. The an- 
swer is as follows: 

New York, August 4, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Dear Sir—I have, during the last month 
or two, heard considerable comment upon 
the course of Jonson in regard to the ink of 
which he is a selling agent, and I have noted 
down the points made, as te requested me. 
I have not attempted to follow the language, 
but only to give the spirit. The objections 
to him, I understand, are, that, not being 
himself an ink maker, he sells ink ; that he 
sells it at prices so low that he must make a 
loss upon it ; that in doing this he injures all 
other printing ink firms, by inducing the 
printers to believe that his price is a legit- 
mate and normal one, which it is not; that 
he could not carry on the business, if ic were 
not that much of the necessary clerical and 
office expenses cf his place were borne by the 
large concern of which he is an employee ; 
that the advertising which bring: him in his 
custom, if charged for at its value, as other 
firms pay for it, would turn any trifling sur- 
plus that apparently exists into a loss; that 
the inks he makes are few in variety, and 
that while they may answer for a time, when 
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good pressmen are at the helm, yet with or- 
dina:y workmen, old rollers, and type from 
which the first bloom has been taken, they 
show that they are not of high quality. itis 
the old case of Chatham street asserting that 
better clothes can be bought there than on 
Broadway. There always have been cheap 
Johns and always will be, but in the long 
run men who need good articles find that 
they must pay gees prices for them. You 
buy a watch at Tiffany’s rather than one ap- 
parently as good on the Bowery, even though 

ou have to give ten dollars more for it. 

here is a certain satisfaction in knowing 
that you are getting the best articles. 

These objections did not come from one 
person alone but from a number. I brought 
up the conversation to Jonson whenever I 
could, if members of the trade were present, 
and I feel sure that the gravamen of the 
charges against him is here contained. 

Very truly yours, _—_—_——_—_—. 

It will be seen that some of these 
charges are concerning matters of which 
only Jonson’s immediate associates 
were informed, and others are in rela- 
tion to things that every printer knows 
or can know if he desires. We, there- 
fore, took the liberty of inquiring about 
the subject from printers in no way 
connected with this journal, and have 
received from them some very clear 
and definite statements, to which we 
invite the attention of our readers. 

‘The difficulty with Jonson,” said 
an old veteran, ‘‘is that he offends the 
prejudices of the old and well known 
ink makers by proceeding to sell ink in 
his own way, and being reasonably 
successful in it. Were he not success- 
ful they would pay no attention to him. 

‘* Jonson has to seil an article which 
is made by perhaps twenty firms in the 
United States. They deal with many 
persons whose credit is doubtful ; they 
have to wait months for their money, 
and they sometimes find it necessary 
to give subsidies to foremen, clerks, 
superintendents, and even junior part- 
ners. Asa result inks are high. The 
price at which they are sold does not 
represent the real value of manufacture, 
with selling expenses added, but is far 
above it. Jonson sees his opportunity. 
He has a convenient method of ad- 
dressing the public that he desires to 
reacn, and he offers his inks at a low 
rate for cash. To do this he, perhaps, 
steps out of the conventional line, but 
this he finds is necessary. You could 
not perform feats of athletics while 
wearing a dress suit, and every wise 
man when he enters upon hard work 
takes off his coat. 

‘*To refrain from advertising, to do 
nothing which shall attract attention to 
you is acanon of polite society, and this 
rule is now so carried out that no 
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doctor and no lawyer can put a card in 
a newspaper. It is in bad taste, and 
against professional etiquette. But 
this is not a rule that a trader can fol- 
low. He must declare, and declare it 
continually, that his goods are of ex- 
cellent quality and that you will make 
money by purchasing from him. A. 
T. Stewart, John Wanamaker, Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Jordan, Marsh & 
Co. and many other millionaires have 
done this; why should not a smaller 
man? It is peculiarly necessary in the 
printing business. Few boss printers 
are pressmen. They know a good job 
of work when they see it, but they 
themselves cannot take hold of the 
press, and they can’t judge as to the 
quality of the ink. They depend upon 
their pressman. If, therefore, that 
pressman is prepossessed by civilities 
or by presents received in favor of an- 
other brand, how is the proprietor to 
be induced to give a hearing to another 
maker? This has to a large extent 
been attempted by repeating the civil- 
ities of the first man and by increasing 
the value of the presents. By lessen- 
ing the price Jonson has undoubtedly 
extended his trade, but it has been 
wise for him to keep up his outcry. 
A man might die of starvation, although 
having a valuable stock of goods on 
hand, if he did not let the world know 
about their qualities and their prices. 

‘*The assumptions of the friends of 
the ink makers are that no one must 
sell ink but one bred to the occupation, 
and that a price lower than commonly 
given is not a legitimate one,” said an- 
other printer. ‘‘ In this they are entire- 
ly wrong. There is no standard price 
for anything. It is worth just what it 
will fetch, and no more. When the 
panic of 1873 came on, iron was sell- 
ing at $53 perton. The makers de- 
clared they couldn’t produce it for less. 
But in the course of a year and a half 
No. 1 sank to $31. That, they assev- 
erated, was certainly the very bottom of 
everything. It never could be lowered. 
But it is now selling for half their 
figures, and some of the blast furnaces 
are making money. A great many re- 
spectable dailies sold for four cents a 
copy twenty years ago; bctter ones are 
now sold for two cents, and very good 
ones for a cent. Type is not much 
more than half the price it was a few 
years ago. Ink ought to fall in the 
same way. I have always thought the 
price was preposterously high. Ink 
is only soot mixed with something to 
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make it stick to the paper, and both 
the coloring matter and tke varnish are 
very low in price. If two hundred 
pounds of varnish and pigment can be 
sold for four dollars before they reach 
the ink factory, why should the ink 
maker charge ten or twenty dollars 
more for simply mixing them? There 
is infinitely more labor and more care 
required in making a pound of paper 
than in producing a pound of ink, and 
yet paper is selling from 2'% to 6 cents 
a pound. I paid 23 cents a pound for 
paper during the war, and 14 after it, 
the same quality now being obtainable 
for less than six. Then we had high 
prices for ink also. But the improve- 
ments in gathering carbon, and the 
multitude of sources from which we 
now obtain varnish, have lessened the 
cost in the production of ink very much, 
and I see no reason why, in a few 
years, ink shall not sell in certain 
quantities as low as 2% cents. 

‘One of the great necessities for low 
prices is a steady and a large demand. 
That we now have. The New York 
Journal now requires more ink in a 
year than all the presses of the city of 
New York did sixty years ago. 

‘* Jonson’s ink, so far as I have been 
able to judge by specimens, seems to 
me of a good quality, and while on 
my own work I should desire some- 
thing better than the four-cent ink in 
which one edition of PRINTERS’ INK 
was printed two months ago, I don’t 
doubt Jonson can furnish it. I remem- 
ber a time when I never used any ink 
worth less than forty cents a pound, 
and insisted in my good work on the 
use of ink worth one dollar to two dol- 
lars a pound. We don’t have to do 
that now ; sixty cents a pound is good 
enough for anything, and [ obtain ex- 
cellent qualities from other makers 
than the one you speak about at twenty 
cents a pound, and even less. I don't 
believe that Jonson’s backers lose any 
money at four and six cents a pound, 
for still lower figures are given by 
better known makers to the New York 
World and other newspapers when 
they buy a year’s supply or a six months’ 
supply at once. There are a num- 
ber of bidders, and they put the price 
lower than Jonson does. Can it be 
imagined that the eight or ten great 
houses that thus bid against each other 
don’t know the value of their product ? 
They do in all its details, and so dues 
Jonson. But he sells thus in small 
packages, while they demand orders for 
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a number of tons. Should the other 
ink firms adopt his plans and sell their 
inks only to good parties substantially 
for cost, and giving no presents, they 
would be able to name about the same 
figures he asks. 

‘*The demand that Jonson ought to 
have been bred to the ink business in 
order to qualify him to sell that article 
strikes me as very ludicrous. He 
doesn’t know how to make it, but there 
is an expert over at the works who does. 
He does know how to sell it ; he dis- 
poses of as much ink in a year as any 
one else dces, with the exception of one 
or two. When a man is successful in 
a vocation, and shows that he is a 
master of it, all the cry about his not 
having been rightfully trained to it is 
very funny. The talk about Chatham 
street goods is not apposite. If he 
sells cheap ink for those who desire it, 
and it answers their purpose ; if he sells 
better ink for the ordinary book and 
job printer, and he does good work 
with it; and if such periodicals as Mun- 
sey’s find that a fifty-cent ink answers 
for their half-tones, with all the fine 
lines admirably shown, the full blacks 
being given their proper value, while 
the text is printed clearly, evenly and 
well, I can’t see why the inks are not 
good. A Waltham watch is the same 
whether bought in Tiffany’s or Chat- 
ham Square.” 

“The talk against Jonson comes 
from people who don’t know the value 
of their purchases,”’ remarked still an- 
other printer. ‘‘There are always 
conservatives who believe that the old 
is the best, and that the method of 
getting satisfactory articles is to go to 
people who charge the highest prices. 
John Jonson, who wrote a book on 
typography in 1825, did not believe 
composition rollers as good as balls ; 
Hansard, the same year, thought that 
stereotyping was of no value, and 
many good pressmen of forty years ago 
were clear that a cylinder press, while 
injuring the type, could never do ex- 
cellent work. I used to have a butcher 
who was in a neighborhood where his 
customers were gilt-edged. They 
wanted the best. One day a well-to- 
do merchant came in and eo if 
he had anyspring lamb. He had, and 
brought out a quarter. What was the 
price? A dollar and a quarter. The 
merchant looked sourly at him. ‘Sure- 
ly, Mr. Schmidt, that isn’t genuine 
spring lamb ; that can’t be bought as 
low as a dollar and a quarter,’ and 
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he poked the offending quarter as if to 
say that it was a fraud and a decep- 
tion. The butcher was a man of 
quick wit and many resources, and he 
saw that he had made a mistake in 
placing the price too low. ‘It is 
what is called spring lamb, sir,’ he 
replied, ‘although a little old. But I 
have here a genuine leg, very tender 
and delicate, which is real spring lamb 
and which I will show you.’ So say- 
ing, he entered the ice-room and 
brought out the other leg which be- 
longed to the same lamb. ‘For this 
I am obliged to ask three dollars and a 
half.’ The merchant’s eyes glistened; 
he patted the meat and said: ‘ Now, 
that looks something like it. I knew 
that you couldn’t sell genuine spring 
lamb for a dollar and a quarter. 
Send it over." People adopt the same 
policy with Jonson’s ink. They don’t 
try it, and they say it can’t be good.” 

As some assertions were made that 
the success of Jonson was occasioned 
by help from PRINTERS’ INK and from 
Rowell’s Advertising Agency, Mr. 
Rowell was asked as to what truth 
there was in their assertions. He re- 
plied that it was untrue that an office 
and clerical expenses were furnish d 
Jonson for nothing. ‘‘ Mr. Jonson is 
the actual foreman of the Printers’ Ink 
Press, and may be seen there at any 
time preparing copy, giving directions 
to his men, making up, proof-reading, 
and transacting the other work of such 
an establishment. He receives nearly 
all his orders by mail, with the cash 
inclosed. These are merely hand- 
ed over to the manufacturers of the 
inks he sells, who also have an office 
in’ New York. You will see by this 
that he needs no office and _ no clerical 
assistant. His own time while doing 
what little he does do is paid for by 
the ink makers and not by PRINTERS’ 
Ink. The advertising which he does 
is all paid for to the newspaper out of 
the profits on the sales, and they have 
been sufficient to pay the requisite 
price. His department of the ink 
business inflicts no losses on his back- 
ers nor on PRINTERS’ INK, and is stead- 
ily increasing in magnitude. In spite 
of the general depression of trade, 55 
per cent more ink was sold by Jonson 
last month (July) than in July of the 
year before.” 

TRUE ENOUGH. 
The man who says the right thing at the 


tight time is the man who says nothing at all 
when in doubt.- -/nterstate Grocer. 
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IS THERE ANYTHING IN IT? 
Mitwauxeg, Wis., Azg. 28, 1896. 
Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 


4 
While looking over an educational paper mes the city and suburbs 
the other day I was very much interested in | >® nd E 
some advertisements concerning the welfare 
the devices ad- 


Amon 
arts of the paper were 
seats, dustless crayon, 


of school children. 
vertised in various 
adjustable desks an 


crayon so colored that the strain upon eye- 


sight would be lessened, and similar articles | 

which should appeal to the parents of all 
ation who attend school. 
ticed these advertisements I have watched the | 
advertising pages of the current magazines 


and have failed to see any such matter in their | 


pages. Of course teachers are interested in| 
such devices, since physical comfort is a} 
large factor in the happiness of school | 
children, an ly in the hap 

and usefulness of the teacher, but however | 





much teachers may be interested i in these de- | 


vices, they have very little to say in respect 
to their adoption in their own school-rooms. 
The only people who have a right to say 
much in such matters aud whose words have | 
weight with the powers tiiat be are the tax- 
payers. I have often wondered why educa- 
tional advertisements of this kind seldom, if 
ever, find their way into the leading maga- | 
zines. Every teacher of experience knows 
that children are bodily injured by sittin 

and studying in desks of a wrong size pon 
height; their eyes are injured by the glare 
of white crayon against the dark blackboards; 
their lungs are injured by the inhalation of | 
chalk dust; yet we never see these things | 


discussed outside of the educational papers. | 


There seems to be a general rousing of the 
public i in regard to educational matters, and 
it is to be hoped that the advertisers of such 
improvements will consider the advisability 
of placing them before the intelligent readers 
of magazines, who, like the teachers, are in- 


terested in having the children provided with | 
whatever they need for health and comfort, | 


and who, unlike the teachers, have the in- 
fluence to secure the adoption of such devices 
in the place of those which render children’s 
school hours weary and a menace to future 
health. ANNA OORE. 


+ 
THE PRESENT STATUS. 

Sight See-er—Who is that meek looking | 
little man sneaking up stairs ? 

Clerk—Oh, that’s only the editor in chief. 

S.S.—Who is that blustering man ordering 
everybody about as if he owned the place ? 

Clerk—Sh’! Hush. That’s the business | 
manager. 








ARRANGED BY BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this ler this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CALIFORNIA. 


5 Ls HERN CALIFORNIA’S matchless pa 
ww Angeles Times. Cire’n over 18,000 Mails: 


IOWA. 


[UBCSUE HERALD, founded 1836. Family | 
circulation; up to tie te ; circulation steadily 
increasing. Is it on your list ? 
NE agen A and one town fully covered by | 
one paper. @ WEEKLY SENTINEL covers | 
Carroll County better than any other paper. Cir- | 
culation guaranteed by Rowell to be larger than | 

















m EN- 
TINEL is the only daily in city or county. Fills 
the field. Advertising rates based on circula- | 
tion. Carroll, lowa. 


Ever since I no- 
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KENTUCKY. 


Were deed eyeoay TROTH, 12 000 copies 
each i ty hly covers the homes 
or in its twelfth year. 
copy ot TRUTH to H. D. LA 
Park ody ew York, Special News- 

paper gta A 
THE FARMERS’ HOM RB SOURBAL, LOUISVILLE, 


to the better class of farmers and stockmen 
> = pened and Tennessee every week. It is 
read and trusted by them as their oe pape r. 
It was establish in 1865. Its very | 
have money to buy what whey s see advertion 
they want it. Sample copy free. 


MICHIGAN. 


|] Pree COURIER. Circulation around De- 
ter than other weekly. The fam- 
ily ai... a Wayne County. 


| J AcKSON (Mich.) PATRIOT, morning, Sunday 
|e” and twice a week ; also EVENING PRESS. The 





“> 











|leaders in their respective fields. Exclusive 
| Associ ress franchise. Only morning news- 
Ine per this section. All modern improve- 


ments. "ine leading advertisers in the country 
a mted in their columns. — 
tion of H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y 


| MISSOURI. 


| 














1G \ AZETTE, West Plains, Mo., — paper in 
count Best farming and t-growing 

district in West. Write for rates. 

MONTANA. 

JELENA INDEPE “NDENT - 6,240 Daily, 6,240 


Leadi wspaper in 
D. LAC re se Park Row, 


P 
h re 
New York, Eastern 
| 
| NEW JERSEY. 
I ED Bank is the chief business town of Mon- 
mouth County. The Red REGISTER 


is the county’s best new: r. Its circulation 
in 1895 was 2,518 per woe 


NEW YORK. 


| B INGHAMTON LEADER. 














ZING HAMTON LEADER, the tea table favorite. 





| INGHAMTON LEADER, leading afternoon 
| paper and the favorite family medium. 


i] wey LEADER, the home paper, filled 
1 of live local and general news ; no peter 
| ieeart = bony features, may ik a clean and = 
e 


| Constibuencs uency. 


| pas amron LEADER, first-class penny 
afternoon paper. Most important go in 
| that city, commanding the respect an nfi- 
| dence of readers a Loe meme rs alfke, both at 
| home and abroad. pp cireuieien cover! 
= — 1895, Daily, & ; Weekly, 4,000. Bot. 
under Rowe ellis $100 it. THE 
GO BECKWITH 8 SPKCIAL AGENCY, Sole Agts. 
| Some ‘Advertising, New York and Chicago. 


| i en nen. away journal for advertisers. It 














tains photographic reproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious publications of the English-speaking world, 
ther with many hundred excellent sugges: 

tions a4 been poh wy reading matter and beter ty 

om I of advertisements. The only 

| ouenat in in The — id a exclusively to re- 

vertisers an the men who ae and 


anda ade. Sion rs get many od: am 
| tions f for aoe from it. ae jon price $4 9 
jay Sample copy of Br. ve 


8 free. 
rates on applicat on. BRAINS PUBLISHING 
Box 572, New York. 


ba 





OHIO. 


DA MORNING TIMES, EVENING ei 
EEKLY TIMES-NEWS, 14,000 daily, 





weekly. 
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EADING daily and weekly Rapers in Fastern 
Ohio. THE VINDICATOR, Youngstown, 8,400 
d., 6,000 weekly. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
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HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


QTAR— —Daily and weekly. The live, popular 
- peesty.. of the coeney. Covers the group 











Oe — ag is the yt city in North Caro- 


conmhy in ——— 

News (daily) and Mecklenburg Times (weekly) 
have more Cabecribers in Charlotte and Mecklen- 
bi than all the other posers panienee © sere 

mbined. Advertising rates reasonable. Cc. 

D, Editor and Propeletes 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a 4 @ page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—tf granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


Lynchburg NEWS {é:500 Weaiay: 








NTELLIGENCER, Doylestown, Pa. Oldest _ 
pers in the cotinty—weekly ‘estai established 1504, 
daily established 1886; stanchest papers in the 
county ; the onl journals owning their home; 
only exclusively m Berm respn wd ay ov in the county, 
— i ering see ed to pl matter nor patent 
for map showing circulation. PAS- 

CHALL & CO. Doylestown, Pa. 


TENNESSEE. 


Mt lies B-4 Ley ted HEALTH AND HOME JOUR- 
aren. a month! 








chreulalion each jf Rn, 0 copies. 
e South. Subscribers, 
wanted. 


advertisers and pd Ae 


(CBATTANOOGA, Tenn., pen Mahe poops. The 

EVENING News has 35,000 readers. It is an 

r, full. Associated Press day 
ler machines, perfecting press. 
towns — day. 
Greatest local circulation. Best and largest list 
foreign advertising any paper in the South. 
r rates. 











Write for 
VIRGINIA. 
— RG NEWS ; onl i 3 %5,- 
Sblished 1863 ; daily, 2.600 


ay, 00 week estab! 

ye weekly, 3,000. Letussubenit prtoes 
and for examination Leadin ng. Pe 

west Oe Richmond. H. D. LACOSTE, Park 
Row, New York, Manager Foreign Advertising. 


WASHINGTON. 


_ EATTLE TIMES. 
«3 











QEATILE TIMES is the best. 
K 





’ | ‘HE tng is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,000 





Ne ky afternoon daily, the Times, has 
e largest circulation of 2 any evening paper 
aint of San Francisco. 


WISCONSIN. 


POE Kamepecinta Las So gage See ca 
‘ ing except Sunday. Associ ‘ran- 
chise (operator in ite own building); Mergen- 
thaler typesetting machines ; has its own artist. 

circulation in Northern cane 
Prices for advertising of H.D. LA COSTE, 
Park ows New York, Special Newspaper iY 
sentati 








oversea even- 
Press F 





CANADA. 





& 6 . 0) 0) * net DESB Art Py wt yr iguacy, " 
Montreal. | 





SUPERIOR TELEGRAM. 


West Superior, Wis. 38 Park Row, New York. 
Tis. TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Cireulation 7,600 Kittens wee ai seme 


tion than any — 
etc., rogness, , Bids ‘sf 


ress 
Chicago, Il., aah pro 


The Evening 
~~ Journal, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Average Daily Circulation for 1895, 


14,362. 











$500 will buy a two- 


Guaranteed by American Newspaper Directory. 
cylinder Hoe press; 
prints a sheet 28 x 


A Rare 
44. Press in good 
Ba PQgain esc 


y- ew set of 
rollers, shaft and cone pulleys. Ready for 
immediate shipment. Terms easy. Reason 
for sale—introduced a perfecting press. Ad- 
dress CHRONICLE, Allentown, Pa. 


ARE YOU AN ADVERTISER ? 


See that you get et what y: you pay for. 
Keep track of your omg 
See that you = dh, position and 
correct number o: iasert 
I have for _ Cards for Checking Advertise- 
ments. The Geo. P. R Rowell Advertising Co. a 
ve n sol 








them 
to odverticers ay on over the country. 
This system 1s the best yet invented. 
These cards are easily and taken care of. 
Every advertiser should have them. 
PRICE AS FOLLOWS: 
109, $2.50; 500, $3.50; 1000, $5.00 
For Sample Card send 2c. stamp. 


WM. JOHNSTON, Manager: Printers’ Ink 
Press, ro Spruce Street, New York. 





THE ARGONAUT 


is the only high-class Political and Literary Weekly published on the Pacific 
Coast. Thousands of single-stamped copies of it pass through the post-office 


every week, remailed by subscribers to their friends. 


It has a larger circula- 


tion than any paper on the Pacific Coast, except three San Francisco dailies. 


It goes into all the well-to-do families of the Pacific Coast. 


Qyer 18,000 circu- 


lation. Argonaut Building, 246 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 








A Profitable 
Press-room is a 
Printer’s 
Paradise.... 


Buy the 
“New. 
Model” 


for your Newspaper! 

Buy the 

> “Century” 
Pony 


for your Job Room! 


Campbell Printing 
Press & Mfg. Co. 


6 Madison Avenue, New York 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Tell me just 

What you want B ki t 
In the way of a 00 e 
and I will tell you the cost. I believe no 
other printer can give better value than I can. 
I have the very best material and unsur- 
passed facilities for the execution of this 
class of work. Everythingin Printers’ Ink 
is at the disposal of my customers. 

When writing for estimate be sure to let 
me know the following, and then we will do 
business much quicker: State the size, num- 
ber of pages, how many words to a page, 
with or without cover—one or two colors on 
cover, on inside or both—and how many 
copies you want. 

I will send samples of paper and guarantee 
my work to give satisfaction. All I ask is 
that my competitor does the same. If he 
runs in cheaper paper, give me a chance to 
figure on same grade before giving out job. 

Isn’t that fair enough ? 

Address WILLIAM JounstTon, Printers’ Ink 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 





et he Truth Is 


Not Believed.... 


when told by a chronic liar. 


HH 


But When It’s Told 


by one who has a reputation for truth-telling it goes 


for candid fact every time. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union 


has carved a reputation for veracity in the hearts of 
Brooklyn’s best people ; therefore when your adver- 


tisement appears in its 


columns yuo'll get good 


results—no two ways about it. 


The safest and cleanest paper a man can leave at his fireside. 
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ness 


$10,000 
EACH DAY 


That’s the amount of money 
paid out each day in the 
busy city of Racine, Wis. 
It’s a good Lake port, and 
the hum of industry goes on 
incessantly. Most promi- 
nent advertisers use the... 


EVENING TIMES 


AND 


3 UTLEY’S DOLLAR WEEKLY 


4 


: They say it pays. ‘TIMES 
Daily Evening Circulation, 
2,460. UTLEY’s WEEKLY, 
4,000. Both guaranteed. 


Write for Sample Copies. 
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«New England's Family Paper."’ 


The Portland 


Transcript 


A_ high-grade, literary home-paver 
of established reputation and large 
circulation always pays advertisers 
well. 





The Transcript is nearly sixty years 
old; it is the best known literary 
weekly in Eastern New England ; 
and its circulation exceeds 


23,000 Copies 


No advertiser can reach the good 
people of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Eastern Massachusetts in the 
most economical and effective way 
without advertising in the Tran- 
script. This is solid, substantial 
fact. 


TRANSCRIPT CO. 
eee * Maine. 
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PAPER OF THE WEST AND 
SOUTHWEST 


Anzeige... 
Des Mestens 


THE GREAT GERIMAN-AMERICAN 






ESTABLISHED 
1834 


Daly, 8 pages 
SUNDAY, 24 to 32 pages 
WEEKLY, . 12 pages 





The leading, the foremost German daily of St. Louis— 
its circulation by far exceeds that of all the others. 
The Anzeiger des Westens pays more postage for its issue 
through the mails than any other German paper in St. Louis. 
The Anzeiger des Westens covers the German field of the 
West and Southwest. 
Tue Anzeicer pes Westens is a ready and willing to prove by a 
comparative investigation of all books—not of cash ro Be only, which 
may be doctored—nor by affidavits, w?.ich some persons with an 
elastic conscience, and no sense of dishonor, make as easily as eating 
a good dinner, but by an investigation of everything, that its circnla- 
tion is far greater tnan the circulation of zny other German paper in St. 


Louis. 
Anzeiger Association 


PUBLISHERS 


Emit Caro 
: ADVERTISING MANAGER ST. LOUIS 


JOHN SCHROERS 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
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DO YOU PUBLISH 
L NEWSPAPER ? 


Are you keeping a record of your 
issues ? 


Do your actual issues average more 
than a thousand copies? 


If so, you can have the exact figures 
inserted in the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1897, showing the actual 
average issue or sale during the entire 
year 1896. It will cost you nothing— 
provided you furnish the requisite in- 
formation, duly signed and dated, and 
in a form that will insure the informa- 
tion being definite. 

Circulation statements to insure at- 
tention should cover every issue in 
1896, and be sent in not earlier than 
January 2d or later than January 16th, 
1897. 

All communications should be addressed 
Editor AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY, 


to Spruce Street, New York. 


Are STL wTeeeseee 


rig 





Place 

Your 

Advertising 

Ina 

Paper 

Of 

Proven 

Circulation. 

Such a 

Publication 

Is 

The 

Daily News 

Des Moines 

lowa. 

Average sworn circulation 
for five months ending 
June 30, 18906 


14,871 


Eastern Office 
Room 1227 Am. Tract S. Bldg 








A 
4’ All Quiet Along the Potomac 





When The Peterson Magazine is received 
by its subscribers in that section. They 
are so busy reading it that even the stray 
pickets, which are loose here and there on 
the fences, are allowed to remain so. It’s 
just the same way in other parts of the 
country—no time for other occupations till 
The Peterson Magazine is all read through. 


: 
% 
W 
3 Even the advertising agents read it ag y 
W 
W 
W 


¥ 
e 
o 
¢ 
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Surely you should be represented in the 
advertising pages, $80 each, by the year. 
Address 

5th Ave., N. Y. 


The Peterson Magazine, 


DDD 9a * a aa $a” 
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The Hrgus, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
EIGHTY-FOURTH YEAR. 
At the Capital City of the Empire State. 


The Political struggle of the Fall 
of 1896 will be the greatest this 
Nation has ever experienced. New 
York State will be the great Battle 
Ground. The Six Million People in 
its confines will read every day of 
this great battle in the columns of 
the leading newspaper, 


The Albany Argus 


(Daily, Sunday and Semi-Weekly) 


the oldest and acknowledged lead-.} | 


ing Democratic Paper of the State, 
under new editorial and business 
management. 

Nearly half a million people read 
its columns every day. Sagacious 
advertisers make their annouuce- 
ments in its columns. 

Rates, sample copies, etc., on ap- 
plication. 


THE ARGUS CO.,, 
Broadway and Beaver Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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< From Ocean 


To Ocean 
tt 


The Union 
Gospel News 


Finds its Wav 


Being undenominational and 
reaching thousands of homes 
mot reached by any other 
paper of itskind. . 


Advertisers know its valen, 


- 


Sd bh hd bh hb Ab bd be he bi he deh th he ie el 


Published every Thursday. 
Write for iates. 


HH 


eee The... 
Union Gospel News, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SPIRITUALIST PAPER ____.._——" 


Light of Truth. 


Established 1886. 


Circulation 27,000 WEEKLY. 
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TEMPLE COURT, New York. 
LYNN S. ABBOTT, in charge Chicago Office. 
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SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


* 


FRANK E. MORRISON, 


Publisher’s Special Agent, 


ITNT 


BOYCE BUILDING, Chicago. 
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The Leading Newspaper 


of San Francisco 
CIRCULATION STANDING 


THE RAND-MCNALLY TRAVELERS’ HAND Book for August, 1896, states 
that the leading newspaper in San Francisco is the 


an Francisco 
Chronicle 


Referring to this Hand Book, 
PRINTERS’ INK 
of August 26th, 1896, says: 


“The interesting feature of this depart- 
ment, that has led to this reference to it, isa 
designation of the leading papers in a major- 
ity of the towns described. The information 
seems to have been compiled with some care, 
and a portion of it is here reproduced as of 
considerable interest to advertisers.” 





This article can be found on page 36 of the issue of PRINTERS’ INK for 
August 26th. Advertisers who wish to place business upon the Pacific Coast 
will do well to look this up, as the evidence is there given that the SAN FRAN- 
cisco CHRONICLE is the leading paper published in San Francisco. 

MR. GEO. P. ROWELL, the Napoleon of advertising, has stated 
editorially and by word of mouth that the SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
is the best conducted newspaper published in San Francisco. 











NEW YORK OFFICE: 213 TEMPLE COURT. 
CHAS. J. BROOKS, Eastern Manager. 
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Cripple Creek 
Nuggets of Gold 


Nugget J 
NEVER before in the history of wonder- 
ful Colorado has the mining industry 
been so successful. 


Nugget 2 , 
NEVER before such interest in the glori- 
ous Centennial State. 


Nugget 3 


NEVER so much money invested. 


Nugget 4 


NEVER so much money made. 


Nugget 5 


NEVER such an opportunity to advertise. 


Nugget 6 


NEVER such returns. 


Nugget 7 
NEVER such a paper to advertise in 
as 


The Denver Times 


Known circulation 
es 30, 000 00 Escesing 34,000 


Rates and information 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Chamber of Commerce, Tribune Bldg., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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The Evening Wisconsin. 





FORTY-NINTH YEAR, 


MILWAUKEE, AUGUST 19, 1896. 


THREE CENTS. 





[The Fourth Estate.] 
AN AMERICAN TYPE. 


THE MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN, A 
GREAT NEWSPAPER OF 
THE NORTHWEST. 
we OF THE BEstT EVENING JOURNALS IN 
THE WoRLD—Firty YEARS’ GLORIOUS 
HIsToRY IN THE NORTHWEST—SPLEN- 
DIDLY MANAGED AND MODERNLY Equ!P- 
PED—PAPER OF THE FIRESIDE AND THE 

Business OFFICE. 

The Evening Wisconsin, of Milwaukee, 
has dehind it almost fifty years of good 
works well done and before it an assured 
future of many more useful years. It is 
proud of its past and not fearful of its 
future. 

Indeed The Evening Wisconsin has 
every ground for both pride and fearless- 
ness. It is established in the homes of the 
best citizens of Milwaukee. It is close to 
the local hearth, not as an aid to starting 
the fires, but as the instructor, informer, 
amuser and comforter in the hours when 
the family is gathered together in the eve- 
ning to talk over and read of the events 
of the day. The record of the paper is 
pre-eminently an honorable one. Sensa- 
tionalism has no place in its record. 

The development of the beautiful city of 
Milwaukee and the surrounding country 
owes much to The Evening Wisconsin, 
which has grafted in its growth a love of 
clean literature, pure politics and sound 
business methods. It has been a cham- 
pion of the right and wears the laurel 
wreath of public appreciation. 

The ‘‘power of the press” is nowhere 
better shown than in the history of Mil- 
waukee and its Evening Wisconsin, a 
shining successful example for those who 
would emulate respectability in newspa- 
per publishing. 

The publishers believe in charging a fair 
price for their paper and not putting the 
principal burden of its publication upon 
the advertiser. The advertising rates are 
the same to foreign advertisers, and local 
purchasers of publicity. The rates are 
always maintained, with the natural re- 
sult that there is not a constant commo- 
tion leading to abnormally low rates when 
the lowest taken are understood. Firm- 
ness in rates has been a characteristic of 
The Evening Wisconsin, and to this must 
be attributed much of its success and the 
appreciation of adv ertisers at home and 
abroad. oad 

As The Seine Shsende ‘ies a tre- 
mendous daily circulation in Milwaukee, 
it is therefore of first importance as an 
advertising medium. It has a field of its 
own, and fills it. 

It draws its constituency from the very 
best people of Milwaukee and adjoining 
territory, the buying class and controlling 
element in the community. The Evening 
Wisconsin is the only paperin Milwaukee 
that publishes daily, sworn statements of 

eirculation. 
lt may be said with truth that The Eve- 


ning Wisconsin ranks with the best alter: 
noon papers of the world. 

It is one of the most i newspa- 
pers in the west, yet so clean and whvle- 
some in its presentation of news that it is 
pre-eminently a paper for the family circle 
as well as for the business office. To sum 
it up briefly, it is a typical prosperous 
American daily. 

The Evening Wisconsin is and has been 
represented among advertisers in the east 
by Charles H. Eddy, whose office is at 10 
Spruce street, New York. 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT. 


IT IS EQUIPPED WITH THE LATEST 
MATERIAL, FASTEST PRESSES, 
AND MOST SKILLFUL 
WORKMEN. 

OrpERS FOR WorRK Not CONFINED TO 
THIs SECTION BUT RECEIVED FROM 
VARIOUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY—CON- 
TRACTS COVER MANY MILLIONS OF Im- 
PRESSIONS. 


Connected with The Evening Wisconsin 
is one of the largest Printing Offices in 
the country. More than one hundred 
thousand dollars are invested in the most 
modern Presses, latest styles of type, 
type-setting machines, bindery, stereotyp- 
ing, etc.,etc. The very fact of this de- 
partment being so large has placed it in 
the position to demand the attention of 
large users of printing of every kind. 

Our facilities are such that we readily 
handle orders running from ten millions 
to forty millions impressions, delivering 
the same on or before the specified time. 
We have printed editions of bound vol- 
umes for Universities, that have exceeded 
fifty thousand copies, have printed mil- 
lions upon millions of educational docu- 
ments for the Republican National Execu- 
tive Committee, and arealmost constantly 
printing great quantities of Railroad 
Folders and Maps in colors. We are at 
the present time completing one order for 
forty million labels in three colors, that 
required four car-loads of paper. From 
January first we have used $5,000 worth 
of ink. The Catalogues of some of the 
largest manufacturing concerns in the 
West bear the imprint of The Evening 
Wisconsin. 

Anything in the printing line is our 
specialty. Every job that is placed wi.h 
us is given careful, painstaking attention, 
and from the moment the copy for the 
same is received until the completed work 
is finally delivered, it is under the watch- 
ful eye of a competent superintendent. 
Our proximity to the large paper mills of 
Wisconsin renders it possible for us to fill 
orders with vey little delay. We have 
been in business so long that our reputa- 
tion is known all over the Northwest. 

We are prepared at any time to send a 
competent man to make estimates or take 
instructions where the amount of the 
work is sufficient to warrant it. 
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THE HOUSTON POST 


Carry more bona fide want ‘‘ ads” than all the other 
Texas papers combined ? 


WHY ? 


Does THE Post carry more local advertising than any 
other Texas paper ? 


WHY ? 


Does THE Post carry more foreign advertising than 
any other Texas paper ? 


BECAUSE 


More people subscribe to THE Post than any other 
Texas paper. 


BECAUSE 


The subscribers read the paper and take it home for 
their families to read. 


BECAUSE 


Its readers have confidence in, and respect for, the 
policy of THE Post. 


BECAUSE 


It is a clean, up-to-date newspaper. 


BECAUSE 


It brings results and the advertisers know it. 
One rate and that reasonable. 
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Advertisers say Farm News 
and Womankind pay. 


DeKalb Fence Co., DeKalb, Ill. | 

Farm News has brought us a great many : 
inquiries—have proven to be from a class| _WoMANKIND has paid us fairly well con- 
of people that write for business and not| sidering the amount cf space we have had 
curiosity. | and the cost of same, and we can assure you 


ree | that we wlll try to be with you another season. 
The Root Bro.’s Co. (Tools), Plymouth, 0. menijitines 


Our advertising experience with you has Portland Mfg. Co., Portland, Mich. 


been such that we certainly expect to repeat 28 . ‘ 
it every season so long as we advertise at all. | The advertising we have done in Woman- 
| KIND has been very satisfactory. 


Reliable Incubator aed Brooder Co., Quincy 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Aeria, Mich. 

We have always considered Farm News 
one of the best mediums for reaching our 
class of trade. 


Royal Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 
WomankInpD has been one of the best pay- 
| ing mediums on our list and brought us more 
_——— | returns than papers which claim double and 
Quaker Novelty Co., Salem, Ohio. three times the circulation. 
The results we have had from Woman- rita epee 
KIND have proven very successful to us—not, Alliance Carriage Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
only from inquiries but with orders. We have received good results from using 


‘aed paper, and we consider it one of the 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. nest advertising mediums in the country. 
We are pleased to say that results have \—aagremeneneeen 
been satisfactory. Frank B. White Company, Agricultural Ad- 
ee sages vertising, Chicago, Ill, 
Ot.io Correspondence Law College, Lima,0.) yw. ... shad te cuties dia very gro tee 
We find it (WomANKIND) among the best provements that have been made in your 
paying mediums, bringing, we believe, as| publications, Farm News and WoMANKIND, 
arge per cent on the investment as any during the last year. Advertisers are appre- 





other we have in use. ciating this stroke of enterprise on your part. 
terling Remedy Co., Indiana Mineral 
Storing Springs, indiana. P. P. Mast & Co., Agricultural Implements, 
We have used the Farm News and Woman- Springfield, Ohio. 


KIND quite extensively in advertising our| We have received good results from our 
celebrated cure for the tobacco habit—*"t No-| ads. The benefit we have derived from the 
To-Bac ’’—and also in introducing our prep-| use of your paper will compare favorably 
aration, Cascarets, the ideal laxative, and are| with any other medium for advertising that 
pleased to advise you that returns from same} we are now using. We think very well of 
are very satisfactory. Farm News as a medium for reaching the 


better class of farmers. 

W. G. Morris, (Jewelry), Chicago, Ill. = cee 
Have used the columns of the Woman-| Standard Wire Fence Co., Canandaigua, N. Y. 
KIND and Farm News as advertising me- We are very favorably impressed with your 
diums for something over a year. - Both paper, Farm News, as an advertising me- 
papers are not only reliable, but they bring] dium. It has brought us a larger number of 
us a class of trade that we can retain. inquiries than some papers that charge a 

eee higher rate. 

P. Doran, Muskegon, Mich. a 
With one exception we have received more| The Rubber Wheel Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
answers from our ad in your paperthanfrom| The returns from our advertisements in 
any other of the many we have advertised in. | Womankinpb have been exceedingly satisfac- 


—_ tory. 
H. W. Buckbee, Seedsman, Rockford, III. eg 
Of the calls thus far, Farm News is sure| DFs. D. & C.H. Hinkly, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


of a position on the leading ranks, when re-| I know of no cleaner paper or any that 
turns are all in. yields better returns for the cost. 


AND THERE ARE OTHERS! 


Let us prove that FarM News and WomMaANKIND can bring 
business and make money for you even in campaign times. 











The Hosterman Publishing Co. 
150 Nassau St., New York. Springfield, Ohio. 
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This is the Circulation 


STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION OF THE INDEPENDENT 
FROM MAY Ist, 1896, TO JULY 3ist, 1896. 











‘Daily | os is sony | Daily. MAY sow | sou {|_Woektr_ 














aN _—— |__|] May 
1 | 6,330 | 6 380 | 6.360! 17 | 6.645 | 6,300 | 6,800 | 3,400 
2 | 6,325 | 6,825 | 6.365 18 | 6.235 6325 6400 | 3,400 
3 | 6,725 | 6,335 | 6335 19 | 6,240 6370 | 6,409 3,400 
| 4 | 6.330 | 6,330 | 6,390 20 | 6,235 $350 6 416 3,400 
| 5 | 6,840 | 6.330 6.800 21 | 6,330 | 6.675 6.415 JUNE | 
| 6 | 6,820 | 6,325 | 6370 | 22 | 6,335 6.310 | 6,430 3.400 | 
7 | 6,380 | 6,630 | 6.590 23 | 6.340 | 6.315 | 6.420 4°200 
8 | 6.340 | 6,300 6,715 | 24 | 6.645 | 6312 | 6.854 |  B°Fq9 
9 | 6,325 | 6.395 | 6725 25 | 6.335 | 6.320! 6.435 8'400 
10 | 6,725 | 6.300 | 6,745 | 26 | 6830/6375 6.430 | ” 
11 | 6.350 | 6,830 | 6,730 | 27 | 6.330 | 6,330 | 6,400 | JULY 
| 12 | 6,275 | 6.845 | 7,070 | 28 | 6.825 6.670 | 6.405 8 400 
| 18 | 6,280 | 6,850 | 6.375 | 29 | 6.330 | 6345/6410 | 3'400 
| 14 | 6,270 | 6,740 | 6,380! 30 | 6.325 6,335 6,404 3400 
| 15 | 6,270 | 6,855 | 6,275 | 31 6,725, — | 6,410 3'400 
16 | 6,330 | 6,330 | 6,300 | 3400 











STATE OF MONTANA, i GEORGE W. GRAHAM, ieee of the Helena s Selteoseiees 
County OF LEWIS AND CLARKE. being duly sworn, deposes and says: That the above 
statement of the daily and weekly” circulation of the Independent for the past three 
months is true and correct according to — _— of this office. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this =e GEORGE W. GRAHAM. 
August, A. D. 1896. ERNEST L. orn 
Notary Public in and for Lew ie and Clarhe She. State of Montana. 


THIS IS WHAT WE CHARGE FOR IT 


In Effect July 1, 1896. HELENA WEEKLY INDEPENDENT. 




















ADVERTISING RATES. - 4 
HELENA DAILY INDEPENDENT. _ : oe 8S 
Standing Display Advertising. — Position at | 52 UU Bk. hd dnd Hoth od Waals .csscoseee 218 00 
No. of Publisher's Option. Per inch, | Open Space Display Advertising. — Position 
insertions. 14 agate lines. | rnches, at Publisher's Option. per inch. 
SD iscsnstinntas sb hth encnsentatannestine $1 00 | 3,000 to be used within one year 25 
see -. 1 25 | 2,000 to be used within one year 30 
3 times -- 1 50 | 1,000 to be used within one year... 35 
4 times 175| 500 to be used within one year 45 
5 times 225] 800 to be used within one year Su 
Os a80s sescccccecscavecsocnse - 250 
7 times..... -- 300 For SPECIAL PosiTion.— 10 per cent extra 
2 weeks -. 5 00| for special position next reading matter or 
3 weeks. -. 700/ top of column. 0 per cent extra for special 
1 month. -. 8 00 | position next reading matter and top of col- 
3 months... = 4 umn. ‘25 per cent extra for special position 
42 00 





DR ibcsens cescvcsceserececa . next reading and following reading. 50 _ 
1 JOOP ..ccocccccccccsccccsccccocccecccssccece 72 00 | cent extra for special position on special pag 

he above rates are for consecutive in- READING NOTICES.—Set in minion, ptm 
sertions only. 6@ per cent of the computed | ed among pure news matter, 30c. per 
daily rate for every other day. 50 per cent | 100 lines used in 1 month, 25c. per line. 
of the computed daily rate for twice a week. In Want CoLumns.—10 cents per line each 
30 per cent of the computed daily rate for | insertion. $1.50 per line per month for 
once a week. standing classified. 








wee OAC, 
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Have You 
rled—= 


Any one of the papers in Kansas City, except the one 
referred to below, and did you get results commensu- 
rate with the outlay? If not, try the 


ansas City Worl 


And you will see the difference in returns at once. It 
is the paper best patronized by the business community 
of that city, and that alone bespeaks its merit and 
influence. Give it a trial, and you will find it is the 


est in the Field 


Daily, exceeding 25,000 
Sunday, “ 25,000 





L. V. ASHBAUGH, Business Manager. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Tribune Building, New York, 


Chamber of C ce, Chicago, 





Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. 
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4 Times My Prices 


EVILS OF TRADE ADVERTISING. 


In consideration of this work we authorize you to charge us $ 





» payable in news 
ink, metal or wood type, etc. 

The above is a familiar part of propositions that in years gone by were numerous. But 
they are still coming to newspaper publishers from a few advertising agents. 

If publishers would give the matter a second thought, they would, in their own inter- 
ests, reject all such offers. It not only sets a bad precedent, but cuts down their revenue 
from cash advertising. These trade agents can underbid other cash-paying agencies for 
business simply because they make an enormous profit on printers’ material, usualiy charg- 
ing an advance of 25 to 50 per cent over cash prices, and they thereby get business from 
wholesale houses that would otherwise go to cash-paying advertising agents, and the news- 
paper publisher not only pays a high price for his material, but is deprived of the much- 
needed ready cash with which to meet his pay roll. 

When all publishers refuse all such offers, then the cash propositions will come. Give 
them the go by.— 7he Ohio Newspaper Maker. 





Several cases have come to my notice where publishers 
are charged $6.25 for 25 lbs. of news ink, payable in adver- 
tising. My price for a 25-lb. keg of the best news ink in the 
world is $1.50, and a 500-lb. barrel costs $20.00; but I must 
have the cash with the order. Is it not cheaper to borrow 
the money and buy from me? 

I guarantee my news ink to be the best in the world, and 
if not found as represented it may be returned and the cost 
and express charges will be refunded. | sell 





500-pound Barrel at 4c. $20 00 
250-pound Barrel at 4c. 11 25 


100-pound Keg at 5c. 5 00 
50-pound Keg at 5'<c. 275 
25-pound Keg at 6c. 1 50 





I match any job ink made for 25 cents a 4-lb. can, with 
the exception of Carmines, Bronze Reds and Fine Purples, for 
which | charge 50 cents a 4-lb. can. 


Send for my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


8 Spruce St., New York. 
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“THEPLAIN TRUTH’ Reward | "THEPLAIN TRUTH" 


ES ang AllTHES S ang ALTHES 
Sp Ano nts ‘S to the first person prov- ao 


MTL ing below statement false <2 yaw x 


Montreal 
la Presse 


Circulation for July, 1{896—Daily. 


MontTrEAL, August 6, 1896. 
Tue S. C. Beckwitn Speciat AGency, New York: 
Sirs: Please find inclosed a detailed mene 0 ‘La Presse” July cir- 
culation. I have the — to Ls ours truly 
I 






















- BERT! AUME, IE, Broprietor “ La PressE.” 
| July 1....52,238 July 12.... — ely 23--++5ty 928 | 
} 2... + 52,304 13.-..52,212 4s ++ «52,104 
R- ++ 524427 14.--+-52,196 9 57,606 52 870 
4++++57:964 15.-+-52,154 = ae — | 9 
5... 16....52,272 27.00 e$%5227 | e 
6....52,176 17... 52,346 28....51,158 Dail 
7+ +++52,199 18....57,936 29...-51%,360 y 
8....52,207 19....— 30: + 51479 A 
Q- ++ +525345 20....51,77% BooceGhy 
10... «52,430 21....51,862 . —_— verage. 
-57:975 22...-51,943 Total, 1,427,473 
b Bescaseas 21,250 
W ekl ees t 21,250 ZI 190 
e y WP. cx0ssa0 21,250 9 


| GBs ccccces 21,100 


; Edition 0°22 Weekly Average. 


| 
| Total, 105,950 


Minimum average for 12 months ending June 30, ’96: 


Daily, 51,427. Weekly, 21,920. ¢ 


Greatest Daily Circulation in Canada and Lowest Rates. 
NO ADVERTISER IS ASKED TO “GO IT BLIND”’ IN THIS PAPER. 
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There is not a single 
ingredient in ..... 


-CUTELIX 


That can possibly harm 
the most delicate skin. 
On the contrary, its 
effect is soothing, heal- 
ing, stimulating and 
above all, cleansing. 


ot 
CUTELIX CO. 


253 Broadway, 
New York. 
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This is a 

Long Headed Business Man 
Who pushed his 

Way right into the van 
By publi- 

Shing on a tip-top plan 
His goods for 

Sale through a Street Car man. 
Now he’s off 

To the lakes in his own canoe, 
He has more 

Than he knows what to do 
With, and our 

Unbiased advice to you 
Is to do— 

(as he did). 
And we will show you how. 





GEORGE KISSAM & CO. 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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Got Him Down 


And you see he’s pleased thereat. 
Just like the man who has been 
“thro’ the mill” on advertising 
mediums and consequently selects 
only those of known worth. You'll 
always find Azm in the 


Street Cars 


with an attractive card. It pays 
him and would you. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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For a check for $50 we will 
insert ten lines in 


One Thousand 
American Newspapers 


of our own selection, and send it out the very day it 
comes to hand. The advertisement will appear in a 
full thousand distinctly separate Newspapers; files of 
all of which may be examined by the Advertiser if he 
so desires. Ten lines will accommodate about 75 





words, 


1,000 
Weekly Newspapers 
For $50 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO. 


Established 1865, 10 Spruce St., New York. 








